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HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


No. 616 of Harper’s Young People, published on 
August 18th, is peculiarly a summer number. In 
its leatling article Mr. EDMUND COLLINS gives clear 
directions for following one of the most fascinat- 
ing of summer pursuits, ‘‘ The Collecting and Pre- 
serving of Sea-Plants.” /a Part II. of the ‘‘ Moon 
Prince” Mr. MUNKITTRICK develops a faculty for the 
weaving of charming extravaganzas, only equalled 
by that of the talented author of ‘‘ Alice in Won- 
derland.” 4 most timely article on ‘‘ Lawn-Ten- 
nis" is furnished by OLIVER S. CAMPBELL, the tennis 
champion of America. Miss Sopnit SWETT’s seri- 
al, “ Flying Hill Farm,” a story of American coun- 
try life, increases in interest as its plot thickens, 
which it does most decidedly in this instalment. 
Besides these, the current number contains capttal 
short stories by David Ker, Marion DIckINSON, and 
Hittary Bett; timely articles, poems, and many il- 
lustrations drawn by well-known artists. 


Subscription Price ..... $2 00 Per Year. 





HARPER’S BAZAR, 


WITH 


A Four-page Illustrated Supplement. 





TERMS: 10 CENTS A COPY.—$4 00 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE, 


Subscriptions may begin with any Number. 


Our next number will contain a Pattern-sheet Supplement, 
with a variety of full-sized patterns, accompanied by tlustra- 
tions and descriptions of Ladies’ Toilettes, comprising Morning 
Gowns and Walking-Dresses ; Bridal and Reception Toilettes ; 
Mourning-Dresses, Wraps and Bonnets, ete., ete. 


THE GENTLE DEW FROM HEAVEN. 

) HEN we complain of the rain, as we too often 
W do if it be continuous or interfere with our 
plans and pleasures, we are showing a poor compre- 
hension of the ways of nature, of its ceaseless benefi- 
cence, and of its wise purpose. Perhaps we are show- 
ing also a great want of the love of beauty; for 
there is a wonderful beauty in the gray cope of a 
low-hung sky, in the soft down-slipping of silver 
showers against the green; and then there is, besides, 
a rare exhilaration to be found in the wild wind- 
blown rushing and pouring of the easterly gale, 
with the low bending and swinging and beating of 
singing boughs, and the keen crying of the blast. 
‘If it would only rain and be done with it!” one 
exclaims; ‘‘If it would do all its raining in the 
night!” cries another—the one ignorant that because 
of the colder air much more rain does fall in the 
night, and both with strange reference to that im- 
personal agency ‘‘It” in their language. Yet the 
varying frequency of showers isa thing, after all, much 
more agreeable both as to dust and vegetation than 
long periods of rain and drought would be; and the 
shut-in seclusion of an occasional day of steady 
down-pouring, and the seeming familiarity with na- 
ture which we feel when looking out at her without 
her full regalia of sunshine and blue sky, are both a 
part of pleasant experience. 

But apart from the external beauty or from the 
domesticity of life on a rainy day, there is a folly— 
to call it no worse—in impugning the arrangements 
of nature which should give the grumbler pause, if 
a view of its uses and the facts of its design does not. 
The childishness of shrugging one’s shoulders at the 
inevitable, at the movements of a power outside and 
beyond us, and not in any way to be reached by us, 
is so evident that it would seem as if any who had 
arrived at years of discretion should be ashamed of 
it. If we do not like a climate, rainy or otherwise, 
of capricious or of settled weather, we are at liberty 
to change it; let us strike our tents and go else- 
where. We are poor incapable dolts, bound and 
chained by circumstance instead of mastering cir- 
cumstance, if we cannot get away; and so a decent 
self-respect should oblige us to be silent. 

When we see the vapor-laden atmosphere depress 
our own systems, cause the swelling of tissues so 
that joints and hard muscles and corns and callouses, 
unable to stretch out with the rest,can only ache; when 
we see it act on the nervous organization of all brute 
beings, making them dull and lethargic for want of 
oxygen, so that cows low, and horses whinny, and 
sheep shelter themselves where they can, the air 
all the time too heavy to hold up the falling smoke; 
and when we see this moisture in the atmosphere 
rust the stoves, the copper and zine vessels, nothing 
but oiling and so shutting out the direct touch of the 
atmosphere hindering it, gold and platinum being 
the only objects of the sort uninjured by the damp- 
ness, Which dulls lead and tarnishes silver—then we 
should know instinctively that it is better for the 
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rain to gather and condense and fall, and thus dis- 
sipate and discharge and put an end to that form of 
injury, than to hang unformed, and in a condition 
almost as different from the blessed rain as the soil 
that makes the flower is different from the flower— 
the flower in which the constituents of the rain re- 
turn to the sunlight. For not only does the rain, 
by dissolving the earthy and fertilizing substances 
around a plant's roots, afford it nourishment, but it 
directly contributes to the plant’s substance both 
carbonic acid and ammonia. Even in the form of 
snow it is invaluable; for the snow, being a very 
poor conductor of heat, causes the earth to keep 
what heat it already has, shutting it in as a coat of 
ermine would, while the carbonic acid which it car- 
ries penetrates the sod and vivifies and enriches it. 
That mighty poet who wrote the Book of Job knew 
well what he was talking about when he told of the 
treasures of the snow. And on the larger scale, 
pouring in tropical parallels into the rivulets and 
lakes at the sources of great rivers, such as the Nile 
and the Amazon,in what vast sheets of food-bearing, 
life-giving richness it overflows the plains, and affords 
superb fertility and plenteous harvests! And rain 
is, moreover, the great purifying agent of.the earth, 
as wind is of the air, washing out stagnant places, 
cleansing ditches, leaving sweet what was foul, and 
carrying all filth away to brooks and rivers and 
seas, to mingle with an infinity of other drops, till 
all that is injurious is abstracted and precipitated 
and lost. 

And, after all, what but the rain builds up the 
rainbow, that glowing gateway into heaven, whose 
arch springs true beyond the building of an Angelo or 
a Wren, where all the colors hang out their banners, 
and shine with an inner light exceeding the light of 
jewels, and which seems to promise as you gaze, and 
beckon and allure into distant regions of beauty and 
of bliss? 


A DAINTY DEVICE. 
T originated with a gracious lady, whose hands are skilled 
in cunning work, and who has, in addition, heaps of 
friends. Very often they send to her flowers—the choicest, 
the shyest, the rarest, of the season. She so loves the sweet 
blossoms that she cannot bear to have them fade utterly out 
of her life. By consequence she makes of them silken im- 
mortelles. It is done in this fashion: Setting the flower at 
ease in some dainty vase, with her needle she sketches it ac- 
curately upon a background of firm lustrous: satin, delicate 
in color, and chosen to harmonize with the tints of the blos- 
som, which is wrought with pre-Raphaelite fidelity. Then, 
underneath or above, at one side or in a corner, she writes a 
bit of verse chosen with special reference to the flower, its 
giver, or the occasion of giving, and embroiders the words 
in gold or silver thread. This particular woman keeps her 
achievements hidden in a napkin—otherwise a box. There 
is no reason, though, why the same thought should not make 
walls and couches and draperies blossom with more than the 
rose. It is quite possible thus to achieve panels for a bou- 
doir that will have the charm of sentiment and association, 
or to pillow on poppies full of more than slumber's balm— 
in fact, to fill many things of daily use with the savor of 
friendliness and the enduring fragrance of remembered good 
deeds. 


ACADIAN SKETCHES. 
V.—LIFE IN AN ACADIAN TOWN. 
“Gentlemen, at London you are like ships on a sea, which show like 
nothing; but in yoar country villages you are like ships in a river, which 
look like great things.”—-King James First, quoted by. Hume 
N the beautiful ‘‘ Evangeline” country, a few miles from 
where the village of Grand Pré stood, is the town of 
Kentville, so named long ago in honor of his Royal High- 
ness Edward, Duke of Kent, the father of Queen Victoria. 
There is not in America a more picturesque locality than 
that about this old Acadian town. Kentville lies in the 
midst of the fertile valley between the North and South 
mountains, known as the Garden of Nova Scotia, and above 
it, on every side, rise slight hills, from which one may get 
fine views of the long stretch of diked lands through which 
the Cornwallis River, with many wayward windings, flows 
to sea. From the highest of these hills one can even catch 
glimpses of the blue sparkling waters of the basins—which 
at that distance, in certain conditions of the atmosphere, 
can hardly be distinguished from the soft blue of the sky 
above—and of old Blomidon, 


“Grim sullen guardsman 
Of the gateway of the tide.” 


Through the midst of the town, its streets shaded by grace- 
ful drooping elms and maples that every October show like 
fires of red and gold, runs a wide, shallow, willow-lined 
brook, which the spring thaws always turn into a rushing 
torrent, that sometimes quite overspreads the road. Near 
the brook stands an ancient hostelry, where in old days, 
before the train ever thundered through this valley, the 
stage-coach, with its four horses, its red and yellow wheels, 
its typical Jehu cracking his whip and whistling to his 
horses, used to start every morning on its twenty-mile route 
to Windsor. In a pool known to the boys as the deep hole, 
where the brook made a sudden turn about the roots of an 
ancient willow of enormous size, the tired horses used to be 
plunged when the coach came back at night. 

The main street of the town was lined with little law 
offices, the English church stood on a side street a little 
out of the bustle, and one or two meeting-houses of various 
denominations lifted their spires in other parts of the 
town. Like Salem, Kentville had some shops kept by gen- 
tlewomen of reduced means--quaint little shops sandwiched 
in among the law offices, containing the usual stock of bom- 
bazines and calicoes and silk velvets, laces, ribbons, gloves, 
and children’s toys. Some of the gentle-folk lived on places 
that had been bestowed on their ancestors as original grants 
in 1760, five years after the expulsion of the Acadians, and 
scattered through the town were some fine stately residences. 
There was the tall Rand mansion, with its wide piazza, its 
tightly closed green-shuttered windows, and its magnificent 
garden, especially rich in roses; the Harris house, of ram- 
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bling old colonial architecture, with vine-covered porches, 
and a great door with a ponderous iron knocker, opening 
into a dark aristocratic entrance hall hung with time-worn 
portraits; the Webster house, in a thick grove of maples, 
where from time immemorial bad stood a wooden moose 
with spread antlers, that every now and then had to have a 
new leg or eye, or a patch in his weather-beaten side; the 
Hamilton house, the quaintest and most rambling of all, set 
on a high hill, which on three sides sloped down through 
dense foliage to the dikes, with leafy creepers thick upon 
it, great oaks and willows shading its wide lawn, and a pic- 
turesque flight of wooden steps reaching from the lawn to 
the post-road. The inhabitants of these old houses were 
even more interesting than the houses themselves. 

The owner of the Rand mansion was a rich retired mer. 
chant of dignified and courtly aspect, who always puffed 
when he walked, and on Sundays, when he reached his 
square pew in St. James Church, stood and said his private 
prayer into the depths of his high hat. He was a man of 
strict integrity, had read much, and had travelled abroad, 
and he had two handsome daughters, who made aristocratic 
but otherwise bad matches. The Harris family consisted of 
three daughters and at least six sons, the latter gay fellows, 
who all grew dissipated and died comparatively young. 
Their mother was a sweet saintly old lady, who could al- 
ways be seen with a delicate white cap over her silver hair, 
and a little long-fringed black silk velvet cape over her 
shoulders, her face calm and placid in spite of all she had 
gone through—the picture of a high-bred English gentlewo- 
man. The Webster family, in part of loyalist descent, was 
also large. The father, Dr. Isaac Webster, born in Connect- 
icut, had come to Nova Scotia a young man. Once riding 
through Cornwallis, he saw pretty Prudence Bentley milking 
her cow, and reining up to the farm-house, be at once began 
his courtship. The Hamiltons were grandchildren of a 
Scottish gentleman who had chosen America as his home, 
and of them, too, there wasa large family. These, of course, 
were not by any means all the people who made the society 
of the place. There were the Tobins and Moores and Den- 
nisons, the Mortons and Allisons, and many others, people 
of considerable means and true old English pride. What 
chiefly had brought these people to the Acadian Province 
by the Sea was the offer of the British government in 
1760 of the rich lands of the expatriated Acadians to any 
persons in New England who would settle on them, and af 
ter that the war of the Revolution, which drove the Tories 
away from New York and Massachusetts to loyal British 
provinces. Neither they nor their ancestors had ever lived 
under any but the British flag, and although some of them 
had New England Puritan traditions, they were, as a rule, 
attached to the English Church, and accustomed to pray 
faithfully for ‘* the Queen, the Prince of Wales, and all the 
royal family.” I am afraid the old town, following the 
march of modern civilization, has in late years grown demo- 
cratic and commonplace, but in the days of which I write 
social lines were very closely drawn, and very stately were 
the people’s ways. Every winter there was a round of 
balls, supper parties, whist parties, and high teas, to which a 
certain select set were invited, the givers vying with each 
other to make the entertainments perfect in their way. 

For dancing, the carpets would be taken up and the floors 
waxed, hired violinists and lady pianists furnishing the mu 
sic. There were certain well-known ladies who always 
good-naturedly took turns at the piano, playing waltzes aud 
quadrilles and lancers, and often: under their lead the dan- 
cing was kept up until three o’clock in the morning. Grand 
suppers, too, those Kentville people gave, the tables set with 
glittering silver and china, and Jaden with turkey, game, 
cold ham, trifle, whips, rich frosted cakes, delicate custards, 
and tipsy parson. If the trifle was a little strong of brandy, 
or if wineglasses went rather often to be filled, the dancing 
after supper would not be less brisk nor the conversation 
less sparkling. 

It is amazing how many handsome women that old town 
held! At one time, at a certain select private school kept 
by a Miss St. George, there were forty girls, all but five of 
whom were considered beauties. They were vivacious and 
witty, too, and although their life was circumscribed, they 
had plenty to talk about, and they talked well. How it 
came about I do not quite know, but they were a good deal 
like people in the Southern States in their ideas of hospital 
ity and in their manners and breeding. Another thing that 
characterized their intercourse was the perfect English they 
spoke. Whatever peculiarities of speech or accent the an 
cestors of any of them may have contracted in New Eng 
land, they, luckily, had not inherited. The acknowledged 
leaders of this local society were the Woodburne people, 
who owned a fine old place a little out of town. Without 
trying to do so, they had come to set the fashions for the 
Kentville world as surely as once did the Empress Eugénie 
for the larger world over which her sway extended. They 
were handsome women, the ladies of Woodburne; they 
dressed well; they spent much time in Halifax in the society 
of the officers and their families; they welcomed all their 
guests with open hearts; and no matter how jealous people 
might grow of their importance, the jealous ones always had 
before long to swear new fealty and fall into line. 

One of the great events in the Kentville life was the com- 
ing of the judge, spring and fall, to hold the County Court. 
The Nova Scotia judges were as great men in their way as 
any of their brethren on the English bench. The Chief 
Justice, who sometimes made his headquarters with bis rela- 
tions at Woodburne, was Sir William Young, the immediate 
successor of the famous Sir Brenton Haliburton. The Cir- 
cuit Judges were Judge Bliss, a descendant of one of the 
Massachusetts loyalist families; Judge Wilkins, tall, grave, 
courtly, and kind, a great-grandson of the Tory doctor Isaac 
Wilkins, who was so long rector of St. Peter’s Church, 
Westchester; Judge Des Barres, with a red face and a huge 
angry -looking warty nose; and Judge Dodd. like all the 
other judges, a gentleman of the old school. The judges did 
not in these days wear wigs, but they wore solemn-looking 
gowns and bands, and were always addressed as ‘‘ My lord”; 
and in their march from the hotel to the court-house each 
day they were attended by the sheriff, with his staff of office, 
and by several barristers. These barristers, who, of course, 
were never seen in court without their gowns and clerical- 
looking white ties, were mostly men of marked individuality. 
One was a vigorous snuff-taker, and always carried his 
papers in the crown of his high hat; one invariably wore 
the smailclothes of an Anglican bishop; and one, for the 
most part briefless, lived idly at hotels, a gentleman with 
well-cared-for side whiskers, a single eye-glass, and a well- 
bred stare; he was too proud or too lazy to mix in the litiga- 
tion of the common herd. 

Kentville was renowned for its beauty, and the wives of 
the royal Governors and other distinguished English people 

used frequently to pass their summers there. When Sir 


Lucius, tenth Viscount Falkland, was Governor, his wife, 
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Lady Falkland, a daughter of King William the Fourth and 
the ots Mrs. Jordan, often came here to rest and sketch; 
and very fond she became of some of the sweet young Kent- 
ville girls. Each spring Bishop John Inglis, son of that 
Bishop Charles Inglis who had to leave his rectorship of old 
Trinity Church in New York at the stormy time of the Rev- 
olution, and his brother-in-law, Sir Brenton Haliburton, 
used to pass through Kentville on their way to their summer 
homes a little farther west. That, too, was a noteworthy 
event, for the Lord Bishop and the Chief Justice were great 
people in the Nova Scotia world. 

A little way out of the town was a long straggling negro 
settlement known as Pine Woods, consisting of small cabins 
and shanties of the poorest kind. The inhabitants of these 
miserable dwellings were in part descendants of the Maroons, 
who had revolted in the island of Jamaica in 1795, and either 
fled or else had been forcibly removed to England and to 
Nova Scotia. In 1791, through the agency of Thomas Clark- 
son, a colleague of Wilberforce in his agitation against slavery 
in the British Empire, most of these Maroons were taken to 
Sierra Leone, where the British government had founded a 
free Christian negro colony; but some still remained, and a 
few of the Pine Woods negroes were among their descend- 
ants. Besides these, there were some negroes whose ances- 
tors had been slaves in the United States, and had either 
come with their masters and mistresses from New England 
in early times, or else had escaped on British war ships from 
Maryland plantations in 1814. 

These negroes added much to the picturesqueness of the 
town. They were not commonplace darkies, but almost all 
of them characters in their several ways, and their doings 
furnished continual amusement. George Bear—the King 
of the Pine Woods—Bill Jones, Tommy Higgins, Joe Bell, 
Sis, Soph, Amelia, Becky, Jule, and Harriet were all people 
of marked individuality. As a rule, they were shiftless, tak- 
ing absolutely no thought for the morrow; they earned 
money, but any surplus they had went inevitably toward a 
big ball or breakdown. Occasionally they became religious 
and had a revival, when many would be immersed in some 
pond or running stream, usually the Yo Ho Brook. At these 
baptizings, as sometimes at their more secular entertain- 
ments, jocular crowds would gather, and the scene as the 
sable candidate came splashing and spluttering out of the 

vater to the singing of interminable hymns, such as 
“When John grew a man 
Baptiziu’ began, 
Sing hallelu, hallelu, hallelajah !” 
was grotesque indeed. Very likely some of the baptized 
would next week be beating their wives or tearing out each 
other’s wool; and the knowledge that with them the transi- 
tion from grave to gay, from the heights of religious ecstasy 
to the valleys of dark depravity, was so direct and might be 
so sudden did not lessen the interest of the Kentvillians in 
the Pine Woods revivals. A popular fevival melody with 
them was : 
“T look-ed at my hands, 
And my hands look-ed new, 
I'm almost surrounded. 


De hebben is dark, 
But de Lord sees through, 
I'm almost surrounded !"’ 

In their balls and parties they, of course, imitated as closely 
as possible the white people’s entertainments. How they 
managed to dance on the rickety floors of their cramped 
cabins was a mystery; but they danced with quite as much 
zest as they manifested in their revivals. ‘‘ Here yo’, Beck 
Jones and Bill Bear, look out fo’ yo’selfs!” the floor-manager 
would sometimes say. ‘‘ What yo’ want to go interruptin’ 
this yere dance fo'?” Beck and Bill would then give the 
floor-manager a little strong talk, and not infrequently the 
evening would end in a general row. 

I have elsewhere frequently noticed the resemblance be- 
tween the conditions of social life in Nova Scotia and in the 
Southern States. The presence here of these negroes with 
all the characteristics of their Southern relations certainly 
did not make this resemblance less. 

ARTHUR WENTWORTH Eaton. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
THE 


MINHE fin de siecle skirt, close-fitting below the waist and 
without a foundation skirt, is in great vogue in Newport. 
It forms part of many of the wool gowns of eéte de cheval 
(Bedford cord), of crépon, and of serge chosen by women of 
fashion during their spring visit to Paris, and will be worn 
during the autumn and winter in New York. This skirt is 
of a single piece, having but one seam, that taken bias down 
the middle of the back, and is therefore made of double- 
width fabric, with the selvages at top and bottom. ‘To per- 
fect this skirt—which the Bazar described long ago—the 
modistes have done away with the placket in the back, which 
yas apt to fall open, substituting a short slit down each side 
near the front, which makes the top amply wide for putting 
on and off easily. Hooks and eyes are under these slits, and 
they are trimmed outside with a row of buttons and mock 
button-holes to represent pockets. A belt is also dispensed 
with, the top being finished by a passementerie cord, with 
perhaps rows of stitching, and the skirt is put on after the 
bodice, the ends of the latter passing underneath out of sight. 
Two short darts far back on each side fit the skirt smoothly 
over the hips. The back falls in natural folds that spread 
out gracefully, widening to the end. The entire skirt is lined 
with thin silk or other light fabric, and is without a braid or 
binding at the foot. It is light enough in weight to satisfy 
the most ardent dress reformer, but it still retains the objec- 
tionable length at the back. 

A French skirt of beige-colored crépon, lined throughout 
with pink and green shot silk, is finished around the waist 
with dark brown cord as thick as a baby’s finger. Brown cro- 
cheted buttons an inch and a half in diameter, with simulated 
button-holes of the cord, are set down the side openings. The 
bodice, with whaleboned ends passing inside the skirt, has wide 
back and side forms and open Eton jacket fronts, short, with 
square corners, a row of the buttons and button-holes being 
their only trimming. Under the jacket the fitted lining is cov- 
ered with a full plastron of cream-colored crépe de Chine gath- 
ered to a collar at the top,and confined below by a broad corse- 
let of irregular folds of the shot silk. Sometimes the change- 
able silk is richly embroidered, and the embroidered edge 
forms a high straight collar, or else the plain silk is gathered 
or laid in folds asa broad stock. The sleeves are moderately 
full and drooping at the top, and taper from elbow to wrist, 
where they are finished with flaring gauntlet cuffs of the 
silk. A fin de siécle gown of white Bedford cord is lined 
throughout with yellow taffeta, and has a corselet of yellow 
crépe de Chine; it is worn with a sailor hat of white straw 


FRENCH SKIRT. 
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trimmed with yellow velvet and white wings. A navy blue 
serge gown has shot silk linings of buff with blue, a p!astron 
of white satin foulard, and black cord and buttons as its 
finish. 


DRESSES FOR MORNING CALLS. 


Driving and making morning calls are the diversions of 
the day at Newport, where the elastic word morning includes 
all hours from eleven until seven. Evening then begins, 
and the evening and the morning are the Newport day. As 
the caller on her morning round may visit the Casino or at- 
tend a cottage luncheon, an elaborate toilette is worn, either 
of foulard, mousseline, or crépon. Trimmings of real lace 
are on many of these. gowns, especially of Mechlin, Alencon, 
or guipure. Charming gowns of white silk muslin striped 
with satin have new designs of cherry clusters or of small 
berries tied with festooned ribbons printed to look like 
painting on the transparent fabric. The high full bodice 
has genuine Mechlin lace for its bretelles, coat frills, and 
collar. There is also a wide deep ruffle of lace at the el- 
bow below a large puff of the mousseline, and the close 
lower sleeves are of lace without lining. Such a dress is 
made effective by being mounted entirely on pink or yellow 
silk, and a wide ribbon corselet or sash in the front is of the 
color of the lining. As the lace is too valuable to use on 
the skirt, there are flounces of plain white mousseline in the 
new triple layers, each only a trifle shorter than that below 
it, showing the selvages trimmed with baby-ribbon. 

Other morning dresses are of batiste, oftenest beige or 
écru in color, with the entire skirt formed of bias bands of 
white embroidery on net alternating with batiste bands. 
The whole bodice is of the white embroidered net, with 
changeable velvet ribbon belt and bows, and the dress is 
lined throughout with silk. A white organdy muslin dress, 
strewn with blue corn-flowers, has Valenciennes insertion sét 
in chevron points around the skirt, and is made over pale 
Nile green silk. Very dark navy blue batiste with tiny dots 
of white is made up in a Frenchy combination with écru ba- 
tiste heavily embroidered. 

Plastrons of the heavily wrought cream-white guipure 
lace are worn with handsome morning dresses. They differ 
from jabots of lighter laces or of chiffon in hanging straight 
and full from a collar of chiffon folds or of the guipure. 
They are very simply made, being barely a half-yard of deep 
guipure flouncing gathered in a small space at the throat to 
fall almost to the belt. 

A novelty among bodices has the back short and round 
at the waist-line with the fronts falling long and square- 
cornered in what are called mantilla fronts. Many other 
bodices have the sheer fabric draped across from the sides 
and without seams. 

Marie Antoinette sleeves are in great favor for summer 
gowns, both for day and evening wear. They fall straight 
to the elbow, and are trimmed there with a deep full ruffle 
either of the dress material or of lace. For evening dresses 
two deep ruffles of lace form sleeves, and may be set full in 
the armholes, or else added at the elbow of transparent 
sleeves. 

Lace and foulard ruches bordering the foot of skirts are 
widened at intervals, giving the effect of festoons. 

EVENING DRESSES. 

Diamond-sprinkled net is the novel trimming for summer 
ball gowns. This is genuine Brussels net dotted with clear 
white stones that are faceted like real diamonds and are al- 
most as brilliant. It is used for bodices, tabliers, berthas, 
sleeves, and flounces of satin gowns. Spangled net is also 
effective as accessories of evening dresses. A great deal 
of real lace is used on rich gowns of satin and chiffon. En- 
tire dresses of white net have the low bodice covered with 
crossed drapery on which are appliqué fleur-de-lis of white 
velvet veined with gold and edged with crystal beads. 
Chiffon takes a part even in these net dresses, forming a 
frill about the neck, the sleeves, and flounce, and often has 
lace inserted in the edges. 

Satin is the heavy fabric for dinner and dancing dresses. 
Plain satins and brocades are both used. The trimming is 
chiffon, net, or real lace. The entire bodice is covered with 
chiffon, while the skirt has merely a flounce to match. A 
dinner gown worn by a young married woman is of dark 
Rembrandt red satin. The low corsage is draped across the 
front with black chiffon, and a frill of chiffon droops about 
the neck. Marie Antoinette sleeves have two ruffles of black 
Chantilly lace put on with great fulness. The demi-trained 
skirt has a flounce of black chiffon and lace across the front 
and sides. A yellow ball gown has the low bodice of chif- 
fon draped on satin, with bretelles of real point-lace. The 
satin skirt has panels of creamy lace down the sides, and 
festooned flounces of yellow chiffon. A charmingly youth- 
ful dress for a débutante is of white satin brocaded in a 
small leaf design. The skirt of dancing length is covered 
plainly in front with white mousseline de soie, finished at the 
foot with lapping flounces of mousseline, prettily festooned 
and showing selvages. The feature of the simple low bodice 
is a sash of mousseline draped widely around the waist and 
tied in a large Japanese bow at the back. 


CARRIAGE WRAPS. 


The luxurious wraps worn when driving by the sea-shore 
are the most attractive garments in the fashionable woman's 
wardrobe. They all partake of the prevailing round cape 
shape, but vary in length, and are now preferred without 
much height on the shoulders. No fabric is too rich for these 
graceful garments, but they are mostly of crépon, cloth, or 
velvet, elaborate with embroidery of jet, crystal, and gold. 
They are lined with satins and brocades of brilliant color, 
and trimmed with a collar and border of passementerie, lace, 
and feathers. For the morning are tan, mauve, or gray man- 
tles of erépon embroidered with very small jet beads, lined 
with changeable silk, and trimmed with a collar or boa of 
cog plumes. A mauve cloth cape is gathered to a point of 
velvet cut in one with a high collar heavily beaded with jet 
and gold; this is cut to give breadth without height on the 
shoulders. A Rembrandt red velvet mantle worn at a re- 
ception late in the day is of the short full shape illustrated 
in Bazar No. 26 from a Worth model. The large collar is 
faced with rose satin, and the front is of Chantilly lace. 
Broad galloon of jet with rubies is the trimming. An even- 
ing wrap is of light beige cloth, with a waving design ap- 
pliqué all over it of satin edged with gilt beads. A full 
ruche of coq plumes forms the collar and border. For elder- 
ly ladies are black grenadine mantles with appliqué designs 
done in colored velvet, and a ruche of lace for trimming. 
Long cloaks are also seen occasionally of black net over col- 
ored satin, or of gray or drab crépon with the deep cape 
trimmed with bead embroidery and lace. 
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THE unusual sight of a jury composed entirely of women 
was lately witnessed at Douglas, Wyoming, where Mrs. In- 
gersoll, the landlady of the Douglas Hotel, was sued by two 
of her servant-girls for wages. The jury rendered a verdict 
in their favor. 

—A movement is under way in England to organize an 
Authors’ Club like that in New York. Mr. Walter Besant is 
among the authors who are interested in the project, and it 
is said that the club will take shape before the close of the 
year. 

—Miss Ada Dyas has a pleasant country place near Stam 
ford, Connecticut, where she spends at least a part of each 
summer. It was declared by both Richard Grant White and 
Professor Whelpley that by no one on the stage is English 
spoken with the purity and beauty with which Miss Dyas 
enunciates it. 

—Chief Justice Green, of Guthrie, Oklahoma, apropos of 
Miss Cora V. Diehl’s election to office as Register of Deeds, 
has decided that a woman may hold any office not incom- 
patible with her sex, since there exists no statute to the con- 
trary. Miss Diebl’s predecessor in office, it will be remem- 
bered, was a man, and refused to yield her his position on 
the ground that a woman was not eligible to the place. 

—As a result of Professor Tyndall’s improved condition 
of health, it is announced that he is preparing for publica- 
tion a volume to be entitled Fragments of Science. 

—The Lathrop Memorial in Atbany, founded several 
years ago by Mrs. Leland Stanford in memory of her par 
ents, is to be turned over by her to the trustees of the local 
orphan asylum. Mrs. Stanford will endow it with $5000 a 
year, but she finds that her cares connected with the univer 
sity will prevent her visiting Albany often enough to give 
the charity the personal attention she has heretofore bestow- 
ed on it. 

—Much comment has been excited by the effort the rela- 
tives of the late Mary M. Hamilton have made to prevent the 
erection of her statue at the Columbian Exhibition of 1893, 
as ‘‘ Woman, the Philanthropist.” A temporary injunction 
has finally been obtained from Judge Barrett by Mr. Philip 
Schuyler against making or exhibiting the statue. 

—Mrs. Emily Crawford, the clever English journalist, was 
the first foreign newspaper woman to establish herself in 
Paris, and it was not until ten years later that an American 
woman journalist, Mrs. Lucy Hooper, followed her example. 
Now there are many women of both nationalities who make 
Paris their headquarters of correspondence for papers in 
England and America. 

—It may not be generally known that Mrs. Roswell-Smith, 
wife of the president of the Century Company, was the Miss 
Ellsworth who sent the first telegraph message over Morse’s 
line, between Washington and Baltimore. 

—The old Macautay house, at 50 Great Ormond Street, 
London, is about to be pulled down to make room for a 
$150,000 hospital. 

—The Duchesse de Croy-Dulmar, née Princess Eleonore 
de Salm-Salm, who died recently, was a brilliant figure in 
France during the reign of Napoleon III. She wasa famous 
huntress, and is also remembered as the nurse of General 
Margueritte, after he had been wounded at Sedan during the 
charge of the Chasseurs d’Afrique. In spite of her care 
and devotion, the wound proved fatal. The Duchesse was 
married twice, and was forty nine years old at her death. 

—Seventy-five thousand dollars has been given to the Wo 
rnen’s College of Western Reserve University by Mrs. Sam- 
uel Mather, of Cleveland. The college is growing rapidly. 

—Mrs. Lydia M. Mountford, the lecturer on Bible history, 
who has recently been heard at the assembly at Bay View, 
Michigan, was born in Jerusalem, of Russian parentage, and 
lived in Palestine until she was twenty-two years old. She 
is familiar with Arabic, Russian, French, German, English, 
and Italian,and although she is only thirty-five years old, 
has lectured entirely around the world in the last six years. 
She expects to make her home in India, where her husband 
has a post in the civil service. Mrs. Mountford delivers her 
lectures clad in Oriental costume, in the midst of a stage set- 
ting of a Bedouin tent or Galilean farm-house. She is large 
and imposing-looking, and has a powerful contralto voice. 

—The first dwelling in New York city to have gas and a 
bath tub was built by Mrs. Mary Mason Jones in 1818, at 122 
Chambers Street. Mrs. Jones has recently died in this city 
at the age of eighty-nine. 

—The Misses Walker, who have decided to build, at their 
own expense, an art building for Bowdoin College, will also 
equip it fully. The designs for the building are not com- 
pleted, but it is understood that no cost will be spared to 
make the edifice a fine one. 

—-In spite of Edward Everett Hale’s advancing years—he 
is seventy-nine—he shows no signs of giving up work. He 
is editor of a weekly paper and of a magazine, president of 
countless societies, the heart and soul of the “ Lend a Hand” 
movements, and besides his regular business of preaching, 
dabbles more or less in politics. 

—The Floating and Sea side Hospitals for sick poor chil 
dren and mothers continue to do their usual good work. 
This charity, although under the guardianship of St. John’s 
Guild, is entirely unsectarian, and this state of affairs, by 
widening its sphere of usefulness, at the same time increases 
its need of funds. To furnish aid to the sufferers, immedi- 
ate and generous contributions are required. 

—A new departure in office-holding has been made in 
Jasper County, Missouri, where Mrs. Annie Baxter was 
elected County Clerk at the last election by a large majority. 
She had previously served as deputy, and in that position 
demonstrated her fitness for the higher office. The candi- 
date she defeated was a man. 

—Mother Catherine Seton, who died recently at the Con- 
vent of Mercy in this city, was the oldest member of that 
religious community. She was born in 1800, and in her 
youth travelled with her brother, Lieutenant William Seton, 
of the navy, and mingled in the best society to be found in 
England or on the Continent. When the Sisters of Mercy 
were established in New York, she joined the order. 

—Miss Elsie De Wolfe, whose successes as an amateur ac 
tress have encouraged her to make the stage her profession, 
has been studying in Paris with Sardou, upon his play, 

Thermidor, in which she expects to make her New York 
début next fall. The translator of the drama into English 
is Miss Marbury, already well known in this sort of work, 
who is an intimate friend of Miss De Wolfe, and will ac 
company her as stage-manager when the play goes ‘‘ on the 
road.” 

Wherever Queen Victoria goes on her travels, her mat 
tresses accompany her. Instead of being stuffed with hair, 
in accordance with American ideas of comfort, the royal 
mattresses are filled with the softest wool, and must all be 
of uniform weight and thickness. 
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FILANA FLOWER 
DESIGN. 
I\HE cups and stems of 
this design may be 
applied in velvet, or 
worked in solid embroid 
ery. The filaments are 
to be done in stem stitch, 
care being taken to have 
the stitches lap well over 
sach other, so that the 
line may be smooth 
and continuous. The 
seeds at the end are 
well represented by a 
French knot. If it be 
desirable to follow the 
color of the natural flow- 
er, the stems and cups 
should be in pale green, 
with shadings of russet 
brown and red. The 
filaments in deep red, 
growing light near the 
cup. The design is more 
effective if done in or- 
ange brown silk of two 
shades, with a few of 
the last filaments done in 
gold-thread, and the cup 
and stems outlined in 
gold. Worked in this 
way, with the large flow- 
er scattered over the sur- 
face of the piece of em- 
broidery, or worked as 
corner pieces, the de- 
sign will be found won- 
derfully ornamental,and 
one that well repays 
the labor of the em- 
broiderer. 


PINE-CONE DESIGN. 
See illustration on page 673, 
haere branch of pine 
cones and pine nee- 
dies given in the design 
can be variously used for 
ornament, either alone or 
in connection with the 
rosettes drawn from the 
front and back ends of 
fully expanded cones. 
These rosettes belong 
to the order of natural 
forms which have so ar- 
tificial a character as to 
be peculiarly adapted 
for ornament. They 
have both the grace of 
nature and the regularity 
of geometric form, and 
seem to draw appreci- 
ation to themselves both 
from human interest and 
the charm of nature. 
The overlapping of the 
seed scales in regular 
rows suggests artificial 
ornament, but each scale 
has the individuality of 
nature, and asserts itself 
as beyond human origin, 
These small disks or 
rosettes may be applied 
in cloth of gold upon a 
surface of changeable 
silk, or silk canvas, or 
chamois, or silk, or, in 
short, upon any surface 
chosen by the embroid 
erer, and the scale forms 
outlined with brown 
floss upon the cloth of 
gold, or they may be 
stamped directly upon 
the material and outlined 
with gold-thread, or they 
may be worked with 
floss, and the outer edge 
outlined with gold. In 
laying out the design it 
is not necessary to bring 
the rosettes very close 
together. From five to 
ten of them, scattered at 
intervals upon a rich 
surface, even as large as 
a portiére, will be found 
to have a wonderful ef- 
fect of ornamentation; 
and if carefully done, 
whether applied in cloth 
of gold or worked in or- 
ange gold silk, they will 
have quite the effect of 
buttons of pure metal 


KASHMIR DRESS. 
i gems Kashmirians are, 

_ as a peopie, noted 
for robustness and great 
personal activity. Their 
simple style of dress al- 
lows free play of muscle; 
a sort of loose robe 
with sleeves, alike used 
by men and women, call- 
ed phéran, is their ut- 
most aspiration in the 
matter of style. In win- 
ter they bear about under 
this flowing garment a 
small portable brazier 
containing heated char 
coal, thus insuring the de- 
sired degree of warmth. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

oo was a great stir in the milk-house 

just after breakfast. The churn revolved 
as usual, but the butter would not come. 
Whenever this happened, the dairy was par- 
alyzed. ‘‘ Squish! squash!” echoed the milk 
in the great cylinder, but never arose the 
sound they waited for. 

Dairyman Crick and his wife, the milk- 
maids Tess, Marian, Retty Priddle, Izz Hu- 
ett, and the married ones from the cottages; 
also Mr. Clare, Jonathan Kail, old Deborah, 
and the rest, stood gazing hopelessly at the 
churn; and the boy who kept the horse going 
outside put on moon-like eyes to show his 
sense of the situation. Even the melancholy 
horse himself seemed to look in at the win- 
dow in inquiring despair at each walk 
round. 

‘Tis years since I went to Conjurer 
Trendle in Egdon—years,” said the dairy- 
man, bitterly. ‘‘ And since his death there’s 
only his son. I have said fifty times, if I 
have said once, that I don't believe in him. 
And I don’t believe in him. But I shall have 
to goto him. Oh yes,I shall have to go to 
him, if this sort of thing continnys.” 

Even Mr. Clare began to feel tragical at 
the dairyman’s desperation. 

‘Conjurer Fall, Vother side of Caster- 
bridge, that they used to call ‘ Wide-O,’ was 
a very good man when I was a boy,” said 
Jonathan Kail. ‘But he’s dead and rot- 
ten.” 

‘*My father used to go to Conjurer Myn- 
terne, out at Owlscombe, and a clever man 
’a were, so I’ve heard father say,” continued 
Mr. Crick. ‘‘ But there’s no such genuine 
folk about nowadays!” 

Mrs. Crick’s mind kept nearer to the mat- 
ter in hand. ‘‘ Perhaps somebody in the 
house is in love,” she said, tentatively. “I’ve 


heard it said in my younger days that that © 


will cause it. Why, Crick, that maid we 
knew years ago, do ye mind, and how the 
butter didn’t come then—” 

** Ah, yes, yes!—but that isn’t the rights o't. 
It had nothing to do with the love-making. 
I remember all about it—’twas the damage 
to the churn.” He turned to Clare. ‘‘ Jack 
Dollop, a rascal of a fellow we had here 
as milker at one time, sir, courted a young 
woman over at Mellistock, and deceived her, 
as he had deceived many afore. But he had 
another sort o’ woman to reckon with this 
time, and it was not the girl herself. One 
Holy Thursday, of all days in the almanac, 
we was here as we mid be now, only there 
was no churning in hand, when we saw the 
girl’s mother — up to the door, with a 
great brass-mounted umbrella in her hand 
that would have felled an ox, and saying ‘Do 
Jack Dollop work here? Because I want him! 
I have a big bone to pick with he, I can as- 
sure ’n!’ And some way behind her mother 
walked Jack’s young woman, crying bitterly 
into her handkercher. ‘Oh, Lard, here’s a 
time!’ said Jack, looking out o’ winder at ‘em. 
‘She’ll murder me! Whereshall I get—where 
shall I? Don’t tell her where I be!’ And 
with that he scrambled into the churn 
through the trap-door, and shut himself 
inside just as the young woman’s mother 
busted into the milk-house. ‘The villian, 
where is he?’ says she. ‘I'll claw his face 
for’n, let me only catch him.’ Well,she hunt- 
ed about everywhere, ballyragging Jack by 
side and by seam, Jack lying a’most stifled in- 
side the churn, and the poor maid standing at 
the door crying her eyes out. I shall never 
forget it, never! ’‘Twould have melted a 
marble stone. But she couldn’t find him no- 
where at all!” 

The dairyman paused, and one or two 
words of appreciation came from the listen- 
ers. 

But Dairyman Crick’s stories had the pe- 
culiarity of seeming to be ended when they 
were not really so, and strangers were often 
betrayed into premature interjections of final- 
ity; though old friends knew better. The nar- 
rator went on: 

** Well, how the woman should have had 
the wit to guess it, I could never tell, but she 
found out that he was inside that there churn. 
Without saying a word she took hold of the 
winch (it was turned by mage ged then), 
and round she swung him, and Jack began 
to flop about inside. ‘Oh, Lard! Stop the 
churn! Let me out!’ says he, popping out his 
head; ‘I shall be churned into a pummy!’ (He 
was a cowardly chap in his heart, as such 
men mostly be.) ‘Not till you make amends 
for trifling with her feelings!’ says the old 
woman. Well, none of us ventured to inter- 
fere; and at last’a promised to make it right 
by marrying her. ‘Yes, I'll be as good as 
my word!’ he said. And so it ended that 
day.” 

While the listeners were laughing or cool- 
ly commenting, there was a quick movement 
behind their backs, and they looked round. 
Tess was walking to the door with a pale face. 

* Begun in Hazpes’s Bazan No. 29, Vol. XXIV. 
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‘* How warm it is to-day!” she said, almost 
inaudibly. 

It was warm, and none of them connected 
her withdrawal with the reminiscences of the 
dairyman. He went forward, and opened 
the door for her, saying, with tender raillery, 

‘“Why, maidy ” (he frequently gave her 
this pet name), ‘‘the prettiest milker I’ve 
got in my dairy; you mustn’t get so fagged 
as this at the first breath of summer weather, 
or we shall be finely put to for want of ’ee 
by dog-days, sha’n’t we, Mr. Clare?” 

*‘T was warm—and—I think I am better 
out of-doors,” she said, mechanically, and 
disappeared outside. Fortunately for her, 
the milk in the revolving churn at that mo- 
ment changed its squashing for a decided 
flick-flack. 

‘*’Tis coming!” cried Mrs. Crick, and the 
attention of all was called off from Tess. 

That fair sufferer soon recovered herself 
externally; but she remained much depressed 
all the afternoon. When the evening milk- 
ing was done, she did not care to be with the 
rest of them, and went out of doors, wander- 
ing along, she knew not whither. She was 
wretched—oh, so wretched!—at the percep- 
tion that to her companions the dairyman’s 
story had been rather a humorous narration 
than otherwise; that none of them but herself 
seemed to see the sorrow of it; and that, toa 
certainty, not one knew how cruelly it probed 
the old agony of her experience. The evening 
sun was now hideous to her, like a great in- 
flamed wound in the sky. Only a solitary 
cracked - voiced reed-sparrow greeted her 
from the bushes by the river, in a sad, ma- 
chine-like tone, resembling that of a past 
friend whose friendship she had now out- 
worn. 

In these long June days the milkmaids, 
and, indeed, most of the household, went to 
bed at sunset or sooner, the morning work 
before milking being so early and heavy at 
this time of full pails. Tess usually accom- 
panied her fellows up stairs. To-night, how- 
ever, she was the first to go to their common 
chamber; and she had dozed when the other 
girls came in. She saw them undressing in 
the orange light of the vanished sun, which 
flushed their forms with its color; she dozed 
again, but she was reawakened by their 
voices, and quietly turned her eyes towards 
them. 

Neither of her three chamber companions 
had got into bed. They were standing in a 
group, in their night-gowns, barefooted, at the 
window, the last red rays of the west still 
warming their faces and necks, and the walls 
around them. All were watching somebody 
in the garden with deep interest, their three 
faces close together: a jovial and round one, 
a pale one with dark hair, and a fair one 
whose tresses were auburn. 

‘*Don’t push. You can see as well as I,” 
said Retty, the auburn-haired and ay 
girl, without removing her eyes from the 
window. 

‘*’Tis no use for you to be in love with 
him any more than me, Retty Priddle,” said 
jolly-faced Marian, the eldest, slily. ‘‘ His 
thoughts be of other cheeks than thine.” 

Retty Priddle still looked, and the others 
looked again. 

‘*There he is again!” cried Izz Huett, the 
pale girl, with dark, damp hair, and keenly 
cut lips. 

‘*You needn’t say anything, Izz,” answered 
Retty. ‘‘For I saw you kissing his shade.” 

“What did you see her doing?” asked 
Marian. 

‘“Why—he was standing over the whey- 
tub to let off the whey, and the shade of his 
face came upon the wall behind, close to Izz, 
who was standing there filling a vat. She 
put her mouth against the wall, and kissed 
the shade of his mouth; I sid her, though he 
didn’t.” 

“Oh, Izz Huett!” said Marian. 

A rosy spot came into the middle of Izz 
Huett’s cheek. ‘‘ Well, there was no harm 
in it,” she declared, with attempted coolness. 
“ And if I be in love with him, sois Retty too; 
and so be you, Marian, come to that.” 

Marian’s full face could not blush past its 
chronic pinkness. “I!” shesaid. ‘‘Whata 
tale! Ah, there he is again! Dear eyes— 
dear face—dear Mr. Clare!” 

**There, you’ve owned it!” 

“So have you, and so have we all,” said 
Marian, with the dry frankness of complete 
indifference to opinion. “It is silly to pre- 
tend otherwise amongst ourselves, though we 
may not own it to other folks. I would just 
marry him to-morrow.” 

“So would I,” murmured Izz Huett. 

‘*And I, too,” whispered the more timid 
Retty. 

The listener grew warm. 

‘* We can’t all have him,” said Izz. 

“We sha’n’t, either of us, which is worse 
still,” said the eldest. “There he is again!” 

They all three blew him a silent kiss, 

“Why?” asked Retty, quickly. 

“ Because he likes Tess Durbeyfield best,” 
said Marian, lowering her voice. ‘I have 
watched him every day, and have found it 
out,” 

There was a reflective silence. ‘‘ But she 
don’t care anything for him?” at length 
breathed Retty. 

“Well—I sometimes think that, too.” 

“ But how silly all this is!” said Izz Huett, 
impatiently. “Ofcourse he wouldn’t marry 
any one of us, or either—a gentleman’s son, 
who’s going to be a great land-owner and 
farmer abroad! More likely to ask us to 
come with him as farm hands at so much a 
year.” 


One sighed, and another sighed, and Ma- 
rian’s plump figure sighed most of all. Some- 
body in bed hard by sighed too. Tears came 
into the eyes of Retty Priddle, the pretty red- 
haired youngest—the last bud of the Pari- 
delles, so important in the county history. 
They watched silently a little longer, their 
three faces still close together as before, and 
the triple hues of their hair mingling. But 
the unconscious Mr. Clare had gone in-doors, 
and they saw him no more; and, the shades 
beginning to deepen, they crept into their 
beds. In a few minutes they heard him as- 
cend the ladder to his own room. Marian 
was soon snoring, but Izz did not drop into 
forgetfulness foralong time. Retty Priddle 
cried herself to sleep. 

The deeper-passioned Tess was very far 
from sleeping even then. This conversation 
was another of the bitter pills she had been 
obliged to swallow that day. Scarce the 
least feeling of jealousy arose in her breast. 
For that matter she knew herself to have the 
preference. Being more finely framed, bet- 
ter educated, more woman, than either, she 
perceived that only the slightest ordinary 
care was necessary for holding her own in 
Angel Clare’s heart against these her simple 
friends, But the grave question was, ought 
she to do this? There was, to be sure, hard- 
ly a ghost of a chance for either of them in 
a serious sense; but there was, or had been, 
a chance of one or the other inspiring him 
with a passing fancy for her, and enjoyin 
the pleasure of his attentions while he staid 
here. Such unequal attachments had led to 
marriage; and she had heard from Mrs. Crick 
that Mr. Clare had one day asked, in a laugh- 
ing way, What would be the use of his mar- 
rying a fine lady, and all the while a thou- 
sand acres of colonial pasture to feed, and 
cattle to rear, and corn to reap. A farm wo- 
man would be the only sensible kind of wife 
forhim. But whether Mr. Clare had spoken 
seriously or not, why should she, who could 
never conscientiously allow any man to mar- 
ry her now, and who had religiously deter- 
mined that she never would be tempted to do 
so, draw off Mr. Clare’s attention from other 
women, for the brief happiness of sunning 
herself in his eyes while he remained at Tal- 
bothays? 


CHAPTER XX. 

Tey came down stairsyawning next morn- 
ing. but skimming and milking were pro- 
ceeded with as usue], and they went in-doors 
to breakfast. Dairyman Crick was discov- 
ered stamping about the house. He had re- 
ceived a letter, in which a customer had com- 
plained that the butter had a twang. 

**And begad, so 't have!” said the dairy- 
man, who held in his left hand a wooden 
slice, on which a lump of butter was stuck. 
‘Yes; taste for yourself!” 

Several of them gathered round him; and 
Mr. Clare tasted, Tess tasted, also the other 
indoor milkmaids, one or two of the milking- 
men, and last of all Mrs. Crick, who came 
out from the waiting breakfast table. There 
certainly was a twang. 

The dairyman, who had thrown himself 
into abstraction to better realize the taste, 
and so divine the particular species of noxious 
weed to which it appertained, suddenly ex- 
claimed, “’Tis garlic! and I thought there 
wasn’t a blade left in that mead!” 

Then all the old-hands remembered that a 
certain dry mead, into which a few of the 
cows had been admitted of late, had, in years 
gone by, spoilt the butter in the same way. 
The dairyman had not recognized the taste 
at that time, and thought the butter be- 
witched. 

‘*We must examine that mead,” he re- 
sumed; ‘ this mustn’t continny.” 

All having armed themselves with old 
pointed knives, they went out together. As 
the inimical plant could be present only in 
very microscopic dimensions to have escaped 
ordinary observation, it seemed rather a hope- 
less attempt to find it in the stretch of rich 
grass before them. However, they formed 
themselves into line, all assisting, owing to 
the importance of the search; the dairyman at 
the mma end with Mr. Clare, who had volun- 
teered to help; then Tess, Marian, Izz Huett, 
and Retty; then Bill Lewell, Jonathan, and 
the married dairy women —namely, Beck 
Nibbs, with her woolly black hair and rolling 
eyes, and flaxen Frances, consumptive from 
the winter damps of the water-meads—who 
lived in their respective cottages. 

With eyes fixed upon the ground, they 
crept slowly across a strip of the field, re- 
turning a little further down in such a man- 
ner that, when they should have finished, not 
a single inch of the pasture but would have 
fallen under the eye of some one of them. 
It was a most tedious business, not more 
than half a dozen shoots of garlic being dis- 
coverable in the whole fel ; yet such was 
the herb’s pungency that probably one bite 
of it by one cow had been sufficient to season 
the whole dairy’s produce for the day. 

Differing one from another in natures and 
moods so greatly as they did, they yet formed 
a curiously uniform row—automatic, noise- 
less; and an observer passing down the 
neighboring lane might well have been ex- 
cused for massing them as ‘‘ Hodge.” As 
they crept alone, stooping low to discern the 
plant, a soft yellow gleam was reflected from 
the buttercups into their shaded faces, giving 
them an elfish, moonlit aspect, though the 
sun was pouring upon their backs in all the 
strength of noon. 

Angel Clare, who communistically stuck 
to his rule of taking part with the rest in 
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everything, glanced up now and then. It 
was not, of course, by accident that he walk- 
ed next to Tess. 

‘*Well, how are you?” he murmured. 

‘Very well, thank you, sir,” she replied, 
demurely. 

As they had been discussing a score of per- 
sonal matters only half an hour before, the 
introductory style seemed a little superfluous. 
But they got no further in speech just then. 
They crept and crept, the hem of her petti- 
coat just touching his foot, and his elbow 
sometimes brushing hers. At last the dairy- 
man, who came next, could stand it no 
longer. 

‘*Upon my soul and body, this here stoop- 
ing do fairly make my back open and shut!” 
he exclaimed, straightening himself slowly, 
with an excruciated look, till quite upright. 
‘‘And you, maidy Tess, you wasn’t well a 
day or two ago, this will make your head 
ache finely. Don’t do any more, if you feel 
fainty; leave the rest to finish it.” 

Dairyman Crick withdrew, and Tess 
dropped behind. Mr. Clare stepped out of 
line, and began privateering about for the 
weed. When she found him near her, her 
very tension at what she had heard the 
night before made her the first to speak. 

‘“* Don’t they look pretty?” she said. 

“Who?” 

“ Izzy Huett and Retty.” 

Tess had moodily decided that either of 
these maidens would make a good farmer's 
wife, and that she ought to recommend them, 
and obscure her own wretched charms. 

‘** Pretty? Well, yes, they are pretty girls 
—fresh-looking. I have often thought so.” 

‘*Though, poor things, prettiness won't 
last long.” 

‘*Oh no, unfortunately.” 

‘They be excellent dairy women.” 

‘Yes; though not better than you.” 

‘*They skim better than I.” 

** Do they?” 

Clare remained observing them, not with- 
out their observing him. 

‘‘She is coloring up,” continued Tess, 
heroically. 

‘* Who?” 

‘*Retty Priddle.” 

“Oh! Why is that?” 

‘* Because you are looking at her.” 

Self-sacrificing as her mood might be, Tess 
could not well go further and say, ‘‘ Marry 
one of them, if you really do want a dairy 
woman and not a lady, and don’t think of 
marrying me.” She followed Dairyman 
Crick, and had the mournful satisfaction of 
seeing that Clare remained behind. 

From this day she forced herself to take 
pains to avoid him, never allowing herself, 
as formerly, to remain long in his company, 
even if their juxtaposition was purely ac- 
cidental, She gave the other three every 
chance. 

Tess was woman enough to realize from 
their avowals to herself that Angel Clare 
had the hearts of all the dairymaids in his 
keeping, and Tess’s perception of his care to 
avoid compromising the happiness of either 
in the least degree bred a tender respect in 
her for the purity of mind and chivalrous 
sense of duty shown by Angel Clare, qual- 
ities which she had never expected to find in 
one of the opposite sex. 


CHAPTER XXtI. 


THE hot weather of July had crept on- 
ward upon them unawares, and the atmos- 
phere of the flat vale hung heavy as an opi- 
ate over the dairy folk, the cows, and the 
trees. Hot steaming rains fell frequently, 
making the grass where the cows fed yet 
more rank, and hindering the late haymak- 
ing in the other meads. 

It was Sunday morning; the milking was 
done; the out-door milkers had gone home. 
Tess and the other three were dressing them- 
selves rapidly, the whole four having agreed 
to go together to Mellstock church, which 
lay some three miles distant from the dairy- 
house. It was seldom that Tess went about 
in company, but they had urged her, and to 
please them she had consented to accompany 
them to-day. 

All the preceding afternoon and night 
heavy thunder-storms had hissed down upon 
the meads, and washed some of the hay into 
the river; but this morning the sun shone 
out all the more brilliantly for the deluge, 
and the air was balmy and clear. 

The crooked lane leading from their own 
parish to Mellstock ran along the lowest lev- 
els in a portion of its length, and when the 

irls reached the most depressed spot they 
ound that the result of the rain had been to 
flood the lane over shoe to a distance of some 
fifty yards. This would have been no seri- 
ous hinderance on a week-day; they would 
have clicked through it in their high pattens 
and boots quite unconcerned; but on this 
day of. vanity, this Sun’s day, when in the 
rural districts fiesh coquets with flesh, hypo- 
critically affecting interest in spiritual things; 
this occasion for wearing their white stock- 
ings and thin shoes, and their pink, white, 
and buff gowns, on which every mud spot 
would be visible—the pool was an awkward 
impediment. They could hear the church 
bell calling, as yet nearly a mile off. 

‘Who would bave expected such a rise in 
the river in summer-time?” said Marian, from 
the top of the road-side bank on which they 
had climbed, and were maintaining a pre- 
carious footing in the hope of creeping along 
its slope till they were past the pool. 

‘““We can’t get there anyhow without 
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walking right through it, or else going round 
Stone Bridge way, and that would make us 
so very late,” said Retty, pausing hopelessly. 

‘* And I do color up so hot, walking into 
church late, and all the people staring round,” 
said Marian, ‘‘ that T hardly cool down again 
till we get into the ‘T :at it may please Thees.’” 

While they stoo! clinging to the bank, 
and holding on by the twigs of the hedge, 
they heard a splashing round the bend of the 
road, and presently appeared Angel Clare, 
advancing’ along the lane towards them 
through the water. 

Four hearts gave a big throb simultane- 
ously. 

His aspect was probably as un-Sabbatarian 
a one as a dogmatic parson’s son often pre- 
sented, being attired in his dairy clothes and 
long wading-boots, with a thistle-spud to 
finish him off. 

‘*He’s not going to church,” said Marian. 

‘No. I wish he was,” murmured Tess. 

Angel, in fact, rightly or wrongly (to adopt 
the safe phrase of evasive controversialists), 
preferred sermons in stones to sermons in 
churches and chapels on fine summer days. 
This morning, moreover, he had gone out to 
see if the damage to the hay by the flood was 
considerable or not. On his walk he ob- 
served the girls from a long distance, though 
they had been so occupied with their difficul- 
ties of passage as not to notice him. He 
knew that the water had risen at that spot, 
and that it would quite check their progress. 
So he had hastened on, with a dim idea of 
how he could help them—one of them in 
particular. 

The rosy-cheeked bright-eyed quartet look- 
ed so charming in their light summer attire, 
clinging to the road-side bank like pigeons on 
a pent-roof, that he stopped a moment to re- 
gard them before coming close. Their gauzy 
skirts had brushed up from the grass during 
their promenade innumerable flies and but- 
terflies, which, unable to escape, remained 
caged in the transparent tissue as in an aviary. 
Angel's eye at last fell upon Tess, the hind- 
most of the four; and being full of nervous 
laughter at their dilemma, she could not help 
meeting his glance radiantly. 

He came beneath them in the water, which 
did not rise over his long boots, and stood 
looking at the entrapped flies and butterflies. 

** Are you trying to get to church?” he said 
to Marian, who was in front, including the 
next two in his remark, but avoiding Tess. 

“Yes, sir; and ’tis getting late; and my 
colors do come up so—” 

“Tl carry you through the pool—all of 
you,” 

The whole four flushed as if one heart 
beat through them. 

‘“‘T think you can’t, sir,” said Marian. 

“It is the only way for you to get past. 
Stand still. Nonsense, you are not too heavy! 
I'd carry you all four together. Now, Mari- 
an, attend,” he continued, ‘‘and put your 
urms round my shoulders so, or you'll fall. 
Now! Hold on. That’s well done.” 

Marian had lowered herself upon his shoul- 
der as directed, and Angel strode off with 
her, his slim figure, as viewed from behind, 
looking like the mere stem to the great nose- 
gay suggested by hers. They disappeared 
round the curve of the road, and only his 
sousing footsteps and the top ribbon of Mari- 
an's bonnet told where they were. Ina few 
minutes he reappeared, tes Huett was the 
next in order upon the bank. ‘‘ Here he 
comes,” she murmured, and they could hear 
that her lips were dry with emotion, ‘and | 
have to put my arms round his neck and look 
into his face as Marian did.” 

‘‘There’s nothing in that,” said Tess, 
quickly. 

‘ There’s a time for everything,” continued 
Izz, unheeding. ‘‘ A time to embrace, and a 
time to refrain from embracing; the first is 
now going to be mine.” 

‘*Fie; it is Scripture, Izz!” 

Angel Clare, to whom three-quarters of 
this performance was a commonplace act of 
kindness, now approached Izz; she quietly 
and solemnly lowered herself into his arms, 
put hers upon his shoulders, and Angel me- 
thodically marched off with her. When he 
was heard returning for the third time, Ret- 
ty’s throbbing heart could be almost seen to 
shake her. He went up to the red-haired 
girl, and, while he was seizing her, he glanced 
at Tess. His lips could not have pronounced 
more plainly, ‘‘It will soon be you and I.” 
Her comprehension appeared in her face; 
she could not help it. There was an under- 
standing between them. 

Poor little Retty, though by far the light- 
est weight, was the most troublesome of 
Clare’s burdens. Marian had been like a 
sack of meal or dead weight of plumpness 
under which he had literally staggered. Izz 
had ridden sensibly and calmly. Retty was 
a bunch of hysterics, and clasped his shoul- 
ders tightly. : 

However, he got through with the dis- 
quieted creature, deposited her, and returned. 
Tess could see over the hedge the distant 
three in a group, standing, as he had placed 
them, on the next rising ground. It was now 
her turn. She was embarrassed to discover 
that the excitement at the proximity of Mr. 
Clare, which she had contemned in her com- 
panions, was intensified in herself; and as if 
fearful of betraying her secret, she paltered 
with him at the last moment. 

“IT may be able to clim’ along the bank, 

erhaps, sir; I can clim’ better than they. 

You must be so tired, Mr. Clare.” 

‘No, no, Tess!” said he, quickly. And al- 

most before she was aware, she was seated 
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upon his arm and resting against his shoul- 
der. 

‘Three Leahs to get one Rachel,” he whis- 
pered. 

‘They are better women than I,” she re- 
plied, magnanimously sticking to her re- 
solve. 

‘*Not to me,” said Angel 

‘‘T hope I am not too heavy,” she said, 
timidly. 

“Oh no. You should lift Marian! Such 
alump! You are like an undulating billow 
warmed by the sun, and all this fluff of mus- 
lin about you is the froth.” 

‘*It is very pretty, if 1 seem like that to 
you.” 

‘“Do you know that I have undergone 
three-quarters of this labor entirely for the 
sake of the fourth quarter?” 

“No.” 

**T did not expect such an event to-day.” 

‘““Norl.... The water came up so sud- 
den.” 

That the rise in the water was what she 
understood him to refer to, her evident em- 
barrassment belied. Clare stood still, and 
turned his face towards her. 

“Oh, Tessie!” he exclaimed. 

Angel remembered that he was somewhat 
unfairly taking advantage of an accidental 
position; and he went no further with it. No 
definite words of love had crossed their lips 
as yet, and suspension at this point was desir- 
able now. However, he walked slowly, to 
make the remainder of the distance as long 
as possible; but at last they came to the bend, 
and the rest of their progress was in full view 
of the other three. The dry land was reached, 
and he set her down. 

Her three friends were looking with round 
thoughtful eyes at her and him, and she could 
see that they had been talking of her. He 
hastily bade them farewell, and splashed 
back along the stretch of submerged road. 

The four moved on together as before, till 
Marian broke the silence by saying, ‘‘ No, 
in all truth, we have no chance against her!” 
She looked joylessly at Tess. 

“What do you mean?” asked the latter. 

‘* He likes ’ee best,thevery best! We could 
see it as he brought’ee. He would have 
kissed ’ee, if you had encouraged him to do 
it ever so little.” 

‘*No, no,” said she. 

The gayety with which they had set out 
had somehow vanished, and yet there was 
no enmity or malice between them. They 
were generous young souls; they had been 
reared in the lonely country nooks where 
fatalism is a strong sentiment, and they did 
not blame her. Such supplanting was to be. 

Tess's heart ached. There was no con- 
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NEIGHBORLY GREETINGS. 
See illustration on front page. 


\HAT she expected him, one is not quite 

certain. Women are so clever about 
such things. They are taught to be so, dear 
souls, and more’s the pity of it all. But there 
is no mistaking the look on his face. He has 
gone there for no other purpose than to meet 
her and to greet her. 

And his merriment and gladness! Quite 
as neighborly are they as the coyest of maid- 
ens would have them. But all the world 
smiles on lovers, and nobody would be sorry 
—who could?—if there among the hollyhocks 
and roses love were found some day as some- 
thing somewhat nearer than a neighbor. 

And who can tell what may happen? Sum- 
mer at its high day, flowers in their fresh- 
ness, mornings in their glory, and youth in 
its full radiance and sunshine. 

So many days for greetings still before the 
crisp cool winds of autumn come to scatter 
the garden pathways with thick carpetings 
of loose leaves, or to set the flowers shivering 
on their naked stalks, and make the mornings 
and the evenings time for blazing firesides. 
So many days yet to come. And always the 
neighborly greeting. 

One does not always have to hope for the 
young heart. One grows to be so sure, just 
from the seeing! 


EXPLANATIONS. 
icy questions are frequently 


posers to their elders. This is not al- 
ways because the elder is ignorant of the 
matter inquired about; although it must be 
confessed that we would have to be pretty 
well posted on every subject on earth to an- 
swer all the questions of some young people. 
But it is often difficult to give explanations 
which children will understand any better 
than they do the thing they ask an explana- 
tion of. 

This is most true with regard to defining 
words. For instance, if it is suddenly de- 
manded of us by a child of ten: ‘‘ What does 
‘impression’ mean?” ‘‘ What does ‘influ- 
ence’ mean?” ‘‘ What does ‘appreciate’ 
mean?” the difficulty of putting a proper 
idea of the thought into the child’s mind will 
be seen at once. His experience is so limit- 
ed that many of the words we use have to 
him no meaning whatever. There are other 
words which we commonly use in a sense al- 
together different from that in which a child 
uses them; sometimes in a different sense 
from the original meaning of the word. 
Bright children will see this, and sometimes 
turn the tables suddenly, by taking the word 
used in a meaning entirely opposite to our 
intention. 


To illustrate this: a child of six, while 
being read to, insisted on turning the leaves 
the wrong way, making the mother read the 
end of each story before the beginning. 

‘* That is not right, Harry; you are turning 
the leaves backward.” 

‘““No, mamma.” He turned the leaves 
quickly the other way, showing the back 
cover of the book. ‘‘ That’s backward.” 

While answering the questions of a family 
of questioners, one naturally gains experience 
in the business. Here is one method of ex- 
plaining words which has been found effec- 
tive. When a child asks the meaning of a 
word, do not be foolish enough to make him 
look it up in the dictionary, as some strong- 
minded parents do, fondly imagining he will 
remember better that way. Give a defini- 
tion in as plain words as possible, in words 
he is accustomed to use, and then give an 
illustration drawn from his own experience, 
making your point that he can apply the 
word himself, and so easily grasp the mean- 
ing. Children never forget such explana- 
tions as that, and they will understand quicker 
and better than you would suppose possible. 
If the explanation makes him laugh, so much 
the better. He will think about it; perhaps 
repeat it. Only let it be prompt and apt. 

‘*What does ‘periodical’ mean?” asked 
one young question-asker. 

‘‘Tt means happening regularly — at cer- 
tain times. For instance, you come down 
periodically to breakfast.” 

The little maid, who loved to be lazy, 
caught the spiritat once. ‘‘I don’t always,” 
she said, with a twinkle of her eye. 

‘*No; that is true,” replied the explainer, 
severely. ‘‘But you should. If breakfast 
is ready periodically you should come down 
periodically to eat it.” 

The small listener looked solemn. But 
though apparently unconvinced, she is not 
likely to forget what “ periodically ” means. 

** What does ‘dispensing’ mean?” she ask- 
ed, after a minute’s pause. ‘‘‘ Dispensing 
with the machine?’ ” 

‘That means ‘doing without for a time.’ 
We can dispense with that paper, I think, 
while you eat your luncheon.” 

‘Oh no, mamma, please! I want to finish 
this story.” 

Now those explanations are there to stay. 
She knows what the words mean, and under- 
stands them more clearly than all the diction- 
ary definitions in the world could teach her. 


DRESS WORN IN THE 
MADEIRA ISLES. 


N country districts the peasantry, both men 
and women, wear for comfortable head- 
gear the carapu¢a, asmall cap, funnel-shaped, 
with the pipe upright. In the way of cloth- 
ing, women wear from home-made material a 
gown of gay pattern, and a little cape of scar- 
let or blue woollen cloth. The men have 
linen knee-breeches and a short tunic, over 
which they wear a short pea-jacket; they 
pride themselves upon rough yellow boots. 


HOW WOMEN SHOULD RIDE. 


IV.—LEAPING. 
L 


W HEN a woman has attained some de- 

gree of proficiency in the saddle, she 
will probably desire to perfect herself in rid- 
ing by learning to leap. Her equestrian ed- 
ucation cannot be considered complete with- 
out this, but she should not attempt it un- 
til she has learned thoroughly how to ride 
correctly on the road. A secure seat, light 
hands, a cool head, quick perceptions, judg- 
ment, and courage form a combination which 
will enable her in a short time to acquire skill 
in jumping. Few women possess all these 
qualities, but an effort should be made to ob- 
tain as many of them as possible before try- 
ing to jump. 

The first lessons should be on a horse 
which has been well trained to this work and 
requires no assistance from his rider. He 
should inspire confidence, and jump easily 
and surely rather than brilliantly. I think it 
is well to begin in a school over bars, as there 
the rider is not under the necessity of choos- 
ing a good take off or landing, and is thus 
free to give undivided attention to herself. 

Three feet is high enough te put the bars 
at the start, or they may be even lower should 
the rider feel timid. As she approaches 
the jump she must sit firmly in the middle 
of the saddle (not hanging either to the right 
or to the left, thereby upsetting the horse’s 
balance), and she must look straight at the ob- 
stacle, with her head up and her body a trifle 
thrown back. The reins should at first be 
held in both hands, for several reasons. It 
lessens the chances of sitting crooked, and it 
prevents throwing up the right arm as the 
horse jumps—a common and unsightly prac- 
tice, calculated to frighten him and distract 
his attention from his work, and to jerk his 
mouth, while it has no redeeming features. 
In addition to this, when the horse lands, the 
reins are not so liable to slip through two 
hands as through one. 

Approaching the jump, the horse should 
break into a moderate canter, and the only 
rule his rider will be likely to remember at 
the first trial will be to ‘“‘lean back as he 
jumps and give him his head.” As she be- 
comes accustomed to the action, her atten- 
tion must be called to details. While near- 
ing the jump,she must keep her hands low, 
and just feel her horse’s mouth with the 
snaffle without interfering with it or shifting 
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her hold on the reins. Quiet, steady hands 
are indispensable to success. 

By watching his stride one can tell when 
he will take off. At that moment he will 
stretch out his neck; then she must, by in- 
stantly pushing them forward, let her hands 
yield to his mouth. Before he has finished 
his effort, she must lean back just enough 
to avoid being thrown forward by the action 
of his quarters or by the angle at which he 
comes down, but no further. Her left heel 
should not come in contact with him after 
he has taken off, although she may strike 
him with it to urge him on if he goes at the 
jump too slowly. Below the waist she must 
be firm and immovable; above, yielding and 
flexible. As the horse lands, she regains her 
upright position, and should be careful that 
he does not pull the reins through her fin 
gers. Under all circumstances she must have 
too firm a hold on the reins to admit of such 
an occurrence. If the horse stumbles at the 
moment of landing, he needs the support of 
her hands; or should he bolt, it should not 
be necessary to pull in the slack rein before 
being able to check him. 

Some advocate leaning forward before 
leaning back as the horse takes off, but the 
slight involuntary motion communicated to 
the body by thrusting the hands forward 
will be sufficient to precede the backward 
movement. One of the most erroneous 
theories extant is that it is desirable to ‘* lift” 
a horse at his fenecs. Doing so only necessi- 
tates carrying the weight of his rider's hands 
on his mouth, and risks pulling the horse into 
the jump, while he is hindered from siretch- 
ing his neck as he must to land safely and cor- 
rectly. Hanging on to his mouth is often the 
cause of a horse’s landing on all four feet at 
once, or dropping too close to the jump. 
The pull on the reins holds him back, thus 
inducing these bad habits, and will often 
make him refuse or dread to jump, knowing 
that it entails a sharp jerk on his sensitive 
mouth. Toa casual or ignorant observer it 
sometimes looks as though a good rider were 
“lifting ” his horse, but it only appears so be- 
cause he so accurately gives to the animal's 
mouth, knowing intuitively at just what in 
stant his hands must yield, that the action of 
the horse’s mouth and the rider’s hands is 
simultaneous. 

After some practice in the ring, a woman 
may try jumping out-of-doors, and she 
should then have a breastplate attached to 
her saddle. By this time she should hold 
her reins in one hand, the snaffle inside, curb 
outside, and quite loose. As she goes tow- 
ard a jump, her right hand should be placed 
in front of the left on the snaffle to steady the 
horse. In this way she can remove it with 
out leaving an uneven pressure on the horse’s 
mouth, as would be the case if, as is custom- 
ary, her hand had rested on the two right 
reins, then been suddenly withdrawn in order 
to urge the horse with the whip, or to pro- 
tect the face from overhanging branches 

The most favorable conditions under which 
a woman can begin jumping in the country 
are when she can go across fields with a ca 
pable pilot to give her a lead over some easy 
timber or walls. She must never forget to 
see that the horse in front of her is well away 
from the fence before she jumps, or she will 
risk landing on top of him if he makes a 
mistake; or if he refuses, her horse, if too 
near, would be forced to do likewise. She 
should not allow herself to become depend- 
ent on the services of a pilot, or let her horse 
become accustomed to jumping only when 
he has a lead; therefore she must learn to 
choose a panel of the fence for herself. Sup- 
posing the fences to be moderate, she must 
decide, as she canters toward the first, where 
she wil) jump, and there are a number of 
considerations by which she must be govern- 
ed. First, to find a panel which is low, for 
in riding across country it is wise to save 
one’s mount, as all his strength may be need- 
ed at a big place later on. Then the take 
off must be looked to, sound level turf being 
chosen if possible, and if the landing is plain- 
ly visible,so much the better. A moderately 
thick top rail is often safer to put a horse at 
than a very thin round one, which is liable 
to be a sapling, that will not break if a horse 
tries to crash through it, as he is sometimes 
tempted to do by its fragile appearance. 
Such details as these she will observe in 
stinctively with a little practice. Having 
decided where she will jump, her horse's 
head must be pointed straight at the place, 
and her mind must not waver. If the rider 
is determined to go and has no misgivings, 
the horse is sure to be inspired with the same 
confidence. 

Having once put him ata panel, she should 
avoid changing her mind without good rea- 
son, as her uncertainty will be imparted to 
him. <A fence such as described is jumped 
just as the bars are in the ring, and safely 
over it, the next obstacle must be examined. 
If it be a stone wall, it may often be taken 
in one of two places; either where it is high 
and even, or where it is lower and wide be- 

sause of the stones which have fallen from 
the top. In the first instance it should be 
jumped in a collected manner, but at a slower 
pace than the second requires. At the jatter 
some speed is necessary, as the horse must 
jump wide enough to avoid the rolling stones 
on both sides. 

Few riders remember that it is as impor- 
tant to keep a horse collected when going 
fast as at any other time. When he is hur 
ried along, no chance is given him to measure 
his stride or get his legs well under him, but 
he is nevertheless expected to take off cor- 
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rectly and clear the obstacle. A good rider will always 
have ber horse well in hand, and never bustle him at his 
fences, even if she goes at them with considerable speed. 
If the take-off looks treacherous, or is ploughed or muddy, 
the horse should be brought to it at a trot, well collected, 
and allowed to take his time at it. 

When the ground approaching the jump is uphill, the 
same tactics should be pursued, and unlimited rein be given 
the horse. On encountering a drop on the far side of a fence 
or wall, a woman must lean back as far as possible, leaving 
the reins long, but ready to support the horse’s head as he 
lands. Ata trappy place, where, for instance, there might 
be a broken-down fence among some trees, overgrown with 
vines and bushes, the horse must be taken quietly and slow- 
ly and made to crawl through the gap. His rider will even 
then have enough trouble in keeping her feet clear of the 
vines, and the branches from hitting her face, which she 
could not do if a jump were made with a rush. If her 
hurse carries his head high, she can probably pass where it 
has been without injury by leaning forward over his withers, 
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to the right, and raising her right arm to ward off the branch- 
es with her whip or crop. Sometimes she will not notice a 
limb or other obstruction until almost under it, when it will 
be necessary for her to lean back, resting her shoulders on 
the horse’s quarters. Under these circumstances it is most 
important that her right arm should guard her eyes from 
pieces of bark or other falling particles. Where two fences 
are within a few feet of each other, forming an ‘‘ in-and- 
out,” the pace needs to be carefully regulated. If the horse 
goes very fast, he will jump so wide that he will land too 
close to the second fence to take off as he should. On the 
other hand, he must not go so slowly that all impetus for 
the second effort is lost, as he would then be likely to refuse. 
It is difficult to turn him in so short a space and get him into 
his stride before he is called upon to jump. 

At a ditch or stream considerable speed is needed to gain 
the momentum necessary to cover the distance, 

So far I have been supposing that the horse has gone with- 
out a mistake. No woman who rides much can expect to 
be always so perfectly mounted, therefore a few suggestions 
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as to what she should do in emergencies may be of practical 
value. 

The most common fault of the jumper is refusing, and it 
must be dealt with according to its cause. If it arises from 
weakness jn the hocks, the horse hesitating to propel himself 
by them, or from weak knees, or corns that cause him to 
dread the concussion on landing, he should not be forced to 
jump. It is both cruel and unsafe. If he be sound and 
well, and the fence not beyond his capabilities, the rider 
must know whether the disinclination to jump comes from 
timidity or from temper. She will soon learn to distinguish 
between the two, but it is difficult to lay down any rule for 
recognizing the difference. If she thinks it is for the former 
reason, the cause may be that he was not in his stride when 
he should have taken off, and was allowed to sprawl as he 
pantered. She should take him back and keep him well col- 
lected, making him take short, quick strides in the canter, 
measuring the distance, and giving him his head when he 
should take off. If he seems inclined to swerve or hesitate, 
the whip, applied just when he should rise, will often pre- 
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vent his stopping. 


manage. Coaxing and ingenuity may accomplish some- 
thing; turning him short at another place will often surprise 
him into jumping before he realizes it. The human voice 
has great power over animals, and a few loud, sharp excla- 
mations, with a quick use of the whip, may make him take 
off when otherwise he would have refused. A really obsti- 
nate horse, having made up his mind not to jump, needs 
such a thrashing as a woman is seldom able to give him. 
If she commences it, she must keep it up until she has con- 
quered him, or he will try the same trick constantly. While 
using the whip, the right hand should never be on the reins, 
as that necessitates jerking the horse’s mouth and hitting 
from the wrist, a weak and ineffectual method. The blow 
should fall well back of the saddle, and with the force given 
by the full swing of the arm. A woman usually expends 
her energy in hitting the saddle flap, making some noise, 
to be sure, but not producing the desired effect. 


When over, a caress and a word of praise 
will greatly encourage him. 
Temper is a very different and a very difficult thing to 
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As a horse almost invariably turns to the left when he 
refuses, a sharp crack on the near shoulder, being unusual 
and unexpected, sometimes prevents his turning. When, in 
one way or another, he finally has been forced to yield, he 
should be rewarded by a few words of approval; at the 
next fence a firm hold, keeping his head straight and his 
legs well under him, will be of more service than a whip, 
unless he refuses again, when the lesson must be repeated. 

C. pe Hurst. 


THE HONEY-MOON. 

\ ] E know very well, without being told, that neither that 

powdered wig, nor yet that dainty low-cut gown, nor 
that cap and cane, nor even those high-heeled slippers some- 
where hidden in the grass, ever were subjected to all the 
levelling defamation of railway jolt and jar. No dust, no 
hurry, have those happy lovers known; no rush in crowded 
stations, no clamor of cabmen, no personal appropriation by 
porters, no din of noisy streets, no stifling in upholstered 
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hotel parlors. The beauty and freshness of the earth in 
early morning have been theirs, the carol and chirp of the 
birds, the melody of the brook, the poetry of bending grass 
and grain played over by summer winds. 

What do we know of honey-moons, we who look at this 
picture of open-air delight?) We who hurry away in trains, 
arriving worn out, weary, and dust-besprinkled at our jour 
ney’s end? We want to crowd too much, we of to-day, into 
our few weeks of leisure—too much sight-seeing in town, too 
much going about to this or that famous place outside. And 
how absurd we are with it all, with all our little theories 
about not boring each other with too much solitude—those 
theories at which London Punch used to laugh long ago! 
What are all the years of married life going to be to us if 
we grow bored with the sea and the earth and each other in 
those few weeks of a honey-moon? Besides all this, when in 
this busy world is time ever to be ours again for the woods 
and the fields, for irresponsible happiness, for all the beauty 
of earth and sky, for the making of memories that through 
all our lives will last us as a joy? 
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DOROTHY AMES’S COUSIN. 
BY MERAB MITCHELL. 
ie Dp” you enjoy the lecture?” 

J ‘‘No; it made me shiver, and I shall 
dream and think of those starving children 
and overworked women for weeks. How 
cold it is! I wonder if we will ever get 
home.” 

The speakers were two fashionable Boston 
girls, and while their carriage is being rapid- 
ly driven to the beautiful mansion on Com- 
monwealth Avenue which they call home, 
let me introduce them to my readers. 

Dorothy was a year or two older than her 
cousin Annie, and although she was hand- 
somer, she was not nearly so much loved. 
Dorothy was said to be very clever, and an 
acknowledged authority on rare and old 
books, pictures, and china. She was talland 
dark,with a proud uplifting of her head that 
left its effect upon those who did not know 
her intimately. Her cousin was small, fair, 
and sweet-tempered. She had, as an Annex 
girl, distipguished herself, but had given up 
without a regret the recitation for the ball 
room, and Greek and Latin text-books for 
morning calls, afternoon teas, and all the 
stately frivolities of Beacon Street and the 
avenue. 

Both girls, in fact, had passed the ‘‘ bud” 
age, having graduated two seasons before 
from Rehearsal ‘‘ rush” seats and fresh car- 
amels to hours at the picture and art exhib- 
its, Saturday night symphony concerts, and 
entertainments becoming young women of 
three-and-twenty. 

It was Annie who intended to shiver and 
dream for weeks to come over the pitiful 
tales of suffering 80 graphically described by 
the Rev. Donald Stanhope, a young man who 
was for the time Boston's society fad, and 
whose initiation into the ‘‘ charmed set ” had 
been an odd one 

He had brought a letter of introduction to 
Madam Kentworths from her youngest son, 
who was travelling in Europe, and was en- 
joying in his way the hospitality of her love- 
ly home near Nahant when the opportunity 
came. She had issued cards for an autumn- 
leaf lawn party, and among the entertain- 
ments provided was to be a choice selection 
of music by several members of the Sym- 
phony Orchestra; but when the time came, 
they did not. ‘‘ Have missed the train,” so the 
telegram read. What should she do? And 
while trying to decide, Donald Stanhope had 
come to her assistance by suggesting or offer- 
ing to tell a string of stories of odd things 
that he had seen and heard while on an ex- 
tended trip in the far South. 

“The very thing!” 

And while he went for his note-books, 
madam saw that the necessary preparations 
were made, and a chosen few advised of 
what was to be expected. 

Up to this time no one had paid much at- 
tention to him—although, of course, he was 
not entirely neglected—so that when he came 
to madam’s assistance, she wondered that she 
had not noticed before how handsome and 
well dressed he was. ‘‘Jack always had 
good taste in his friends,” she thought to 
herself. 

There never was a luckier hit. The stories 
that Donald Stanhope told were of Southern 
negro life and ways, and so well did he in- 
terpret them that from that moment he be- 
came the fashion, and not to know or have 
dined ‘‘ Young Stanhope” was to acknow- 
ledge one’s self far behind the times. He was 
seen everywhere where wealth and culture 
were to be found. When he entered the mu- 
sic hall, people turned in their seats to watch 
or greet him; during the waits he would go 
from group to group, and was always joy- 
ously received. He had a knack of saying and 
doing just the correct thing, of leaving at 
the right moment, of dressing in perfect 
taste, and of giving pleasure wherever he 
went. Who he was, people never stopped 
to ask; he had come and seen and conquered 
them. And even if there had been a doubt 
as to his right within the charmed circle of 
Beacon Street, no one had dared to give vent 
to it. He was simply delightful. 

Among his most ardent admirers were 
Dorothy and Annie, and although neither 
would have acknowledged it to the other, 
they both cared more for the stranger than 
they knew. Perhaps ‘‘gentle Annie,” ‘as 
her friends called her, was more interested in 
his welfare than her cousin; and because of 
this, she it was who first began to have doubts 
about him. She had even gone so far as to 
say, ‘‘I believe Donald Stanhope is playing 
a part,” and had then subsided into silence 
when she saw what a whirlwind of surprise 
and indignation she had raised in Dorothy, 
who, after being properly severe, and assur- 
ing her cousin that he would never have been 
received in Beacon Street if he had not been 
all that was required, she suddenly turned 
and said, 

‘** Well, now I come to think about it, 
who is he, and where did he come from?” 
And then resuming the piece of embroidery 
she was busy with, she said: “ Why, Cousin 
Annie, what are we saying and thinking? 
Of course he is a gentleman.” 

‘*He came from Nahant, so [ have heard 
it said,” quietly asserted Annie, half fearin 
and yet half delighted at the doubt she ha 
raised in her cousin’s mind. Dorothy would 
never love or marry a man of ‘‘low degree.” 
As for herself—well, it was true she was in 
love, hopelessly in love, with this handsome, 
gifted stranger. 

But true love seldom has a smooth road at 
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first, and she was sure that he did not care 
for her (and, she hoped, for no one else), for 
the night on which our story opens he had 
made every one feel so keenly the suffering 
on all sides of tnem, and had spoken so elo- 
quently and so urgently on each one’s duty 
to those less fortunate than themselves. His 
‘parlor stories,” as his lectures were called, 
were never given for money, and therefore 
he dared many opinions that money could 
not have bought. 

They were not sermons—far from it; they 
were simple stories, with a tremendous lot of 
information that was new in its way to the 
people who gathered about him; and in tell- 
ing -his hearers their duty, he did it in such a 
way that not even the most haughty or fash- 
ionable dame could have taken offence. 

This was perhaps more possible in Boston 
than in most cities, for a true Boston woman 
is never so delightful as when discussing the 
best methods of charity; they all belong to 
help or improvement societies. And the 
daintiest belles will flock to Trinity to cut 
out red flannels, or hold meetings and read 
papers on the best methods of lifting the 
poor; and they do a deal of good. And so 
one scarcely wondered at the fashionable 
and cultured audience that had accepted 
Mrs. Tom Greenleaf’s invitation to cream 
and cake at eight, knowing well that the 
Rev. Donald Stanhope was sure to be there, 
and would talk to them. Both Dorothy and 
Annie were there, and both had left Mrs. 
Greenleaf’s parlors determined to do some- 
thing, and each planned in her own way 
what she would do, and how she would set 
about doing it. 

‘* T shall ask his advice first,” said Dorothy 
to herself. 

While her cousin shrank from even letting 
him know that he had given her a desire to 
be anything but a girl of ‘‘ words, not deeds,” 
as he had made an old colored woman in one 
of his stories call a sewing society of half a 
dozen girls who had taken three months to 
make two flannel wrappers. 

The next morning found Dorothy dressed 
in her prettiest walking costume, and on her 
way to a Tremont Street chrysanthemum 
show, where she felt pretty sure of meetin 
many of her friends, and perhaps Donald 
Stanhope himself. 

Annie, uneasy and unhappy, had watched 
her start, and thought how handsome and 
correct she was, while she could think of 
nothing but her own inability and weakness; 
and when a beautiful bunch of roses bearing 
the card of a young man with whom she had 
coquetted only a few evenings before was 
brought to her, she could have cried with 
shame for her falseness, as she called it, and 
withthe sudden awakening of how much, how 
very much, more Donald Stanhope was to 
her than any other man, and how unworthy 
she was of him in every way. 

Then the sun, which had been clouded all 
morning, burst forth in all its splendor, and 
sent a ray of light across the flowers that 
seemed still wet with dew, and in some way 
Annie felt that they had forgiven her, and 
she lifted them tenderly. 

Half an hour later found her walking 
briskly across the Common, bent on what 
she called a very small errand. But how little 
we know what and whom we may meet when 
we leave our own door-step before returning 
again; often a whole life is changed between 
the front door and the garden gate. 

So it was with Annie. Just as she reached 
the West Street crossing, she was importuned 
by an old man for help, and while in the act 
of emptying her little silver purse into his 
outstretched hand, some one said, 

‘* It is better to give than to receive always, 
is it not, Miss Ames?” 

It was Donald Stanhope, and Annie turn- 
ed, with joy in her heart, towards the young 
man, 

““No, not always, Mr. Stanhope. There 
are some things I am longing to receive.” 

‘What, for instance?” 

Annie did not answer, and after walking 
on for a few moments, Donald said, 

‘‘Are you on pleasure bent this lovely 
morning?” 

“Well, if you call shopping a pleasure, 
why, yes.” 

‘*Do you know, Miss Ames, I think you 
are just the person I wanted to meet this 
morning? You can do a great kindness as 
well as give pleasure to some one who is in 
need of both, if you will.” 

Annie felt her face grow crimson, and her 
heart seemed to stand still. She stooped to 
pick up a faded rose that lay in the path of 
hurrying feet, and Donald said, 

“There, that is an illustration of what I 
am going to ask you to do.” 

‘You want me to help some one who is 
suffering,” she said, this time looking him 
straight in the face, for her woman’s heart 
divined that he was not love-making. 

“Tdo. Will you?” 

“es Yes. ” 

“Then we must retrace our steps across 
the Common.” 

It was a glorious morning by this time, and 
simply to live was a pleasure, so it seemed to 
Annie as she and Donald threaded their way 
across the Common, along Charles Street, 
and up Cambridge, turning into a quiet little 
court of old-fashioned houses, but poorly 


ept. 

ie Donald lifted the knocker of one of the 
smallest but best-looking, he said: ‘‘I have 
told you nothing about the person I am tak- 
ing you to see, for I think it best that you 
should find out for yourself. One thing, how- 


ever, I am very sure of, and that is that you 
will find her a lady in many ways.” 

Here the door was opened, and after re- 
questing that Miss Ames be shown to Miss 
Brace’s room, he said good-morning, leaving 
Annie half afraid of what she had undertak- 
en, and surely not at all prepared for the 
task. 

She hesitated a moment before following 
her guide, a little old woman, who was saying, 

“T am truly glad thee has come; the poor 
child has been sore put to this morn.” 

Annie wanted to ask a dozen questions, 
and ‘she thought of all the perfectly proper 
inquiries her cousin Dorothy would have in- 
sisted on asking and on having answered be- 
fore ‘‘ undertaking the case.” 

Just as they reached the head of the stairs 
she said, timidly, ‘‘Is Miss Brace very ill?” 

The question was answered by Nellie 
Brace herself, for a door opened at the end 
of the hall, and there, in a flood of sunshine, 
stood a young girl with beautiful golden 
hair. She stepped penny into the pas- 
sage, with outstretched hands, as though to 
shield herself; and there was need, for she 
was blind. 

“Wait a bit, dear,” said Annie’s guide. 
‘Here is a young lady come to see thee—a 
friend of Mr. Stanhope’s.” 

“It is very kind,” began Nellie. 

Annie saw her opportunity, and taking 
Nellie’s hand, said, sweetly: ‘‘My name is 
Annie Ames. Let me take you back to your 
chair, unless,” she added, ‘‘there is some- 
war, can get for you out here.” 

‘** No, we will go back, please.” 

After both were seated, Nellie began, in a 
timid way: ‘‘It is very kind in you to come. 
I have been so lonely since my trouble came, 
for I know no one. My work is my onl 
friend. No, I do not mean that,” she added, 
quickly, ‘‘but my constant friend, and it has 
been five days now since I had my last look 
at it.” 

; Tell me,” said Annie, ‘‘ are you a Boston 
girl?” 

‘“*No; I am a Texan,” said Nellie, a little 
proudly. ‘‘I was born, brought up, and al- 
ways lived there until two years ago, when I 
came to Boston with a lady as nurse for three 
little children. She went abroad, and since 
then I have made a living by doing fine em- 
broidery ;” then adding very gently,as though 
it were expected of her, ‘‘ My father, mother, 
and home all went at once.” 

‘Don’t, don’t,” said Annie. ‘I did not 
come to question you,” for already Annie’s 
heart was aching for the girl. ‘‘ You must 
have suffered, and I want to be a friend. I 
want to help you, and I only want you to tell 
me how I can do it; nothing more.” 

There was such sweet assurance in Annie’s 
voice and words that the poor girl before her 
could not doubt her new-found friend’s wish 
and will to help her, and she poured forth 
her trouble in even its smallest details. That 
which seemed to fret her most was not being 
able to finish a set of embroidered napkins 
that were to be used at a fashionable wed- 
ding breakfast. There were three dozen, and 
all but five of the last dozen were completed. 
The stitch was a difficult old-fashioned one, 
and not many were able or willing to do it. 
The person who had ordered them had in- 
sisted on the work being delivered by the 
15th of the month, and it was now the 10th, 
and they were not finished, nor could she 
hope to be able to do them now; and as she 
had been compelled to disappoint her em- 
ployers several times before on account of 
her eyesight, they had made a bargain with 
her about this work that if she did not bring 
it at the appointed time, she should only re- 
ceive half pay. That very morning she had 
decided that it would have to be returned un- 
finished, as the doctor had said no work for 
two months, 

‘*Let me see the work, or tell me where I 
can get it,” said Annie, remembering the 
other girl’s helplessness. 

‘‘Thank you; it is in the top drawer of 
my work.table.” 

A faint odor of rose leaves filled the room 
as Annie opened the drawer, and there, in 
neat little piles, lay some of the most beauti- 
ful hand-work Annie had ever seen. 

‘‘ Why, where did you get this work? I 
mean, from what establishment?” 

‘From O. & B.’s,” said Nellie. 

“Oh, you poor, poor girl! Why, I ordered 
this work, and indeed you shall not suffer 
for it. Why, Nellie, I used to be very skilful 
at this stitch, and that is why I ordered it 
used; I like itso much. Now I will tell you 
what Iam going todo. Jam going to finish 
this work myself, and in the mean time you 
must get well. I will see Mrs. Dun—that is 
the landlady’s name, I think you said—and 
arrange with her to take care of you, and let 
no one see you. You see, I have always in- 
sisted on having your mark on my work, so 
it is now necessary that it be not known that 
you are unable to work. I shall come and 
see you every morning, and you must get 
well just as quickly as possible, for there is a 
great deal to do. You said Dr. H—— was 
visiting you, and I know you could not be in 
better hands.” 

It was perhaps strange that not once did 
Annie remember Donald Stanhope during 
her visit, nor had the girl spoken of him. 

Annie had nearly reached home, when she 
remembered that it was he who had been the 
cause of all her happiness that morning; for 
she had been happy in giving happiness. 

Refusing herself to all callers, she set her- 
self to work at once to trace out the difficult 
and exquisite pattern which had caused poor 
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Nellie so much trouble, and it was nearly 
dark when she discovered the key to it; and 
I am sure she felt prouder of her day’s work 
than she did the day she carried off. the An- 
nex prizes, a few years before. And she 
worked so diligently that the napkins were 
sent off to O. & B.’s at the appointed time. 

They soon came back to Annie done up in 
little bundles of six, tied with dainty ribbons, 
and folded in perfumed paper. A Dill for 
$250 accompanied them, and two weeks later 
Nellie received $75 as her share. 

How the two girls did enjoy it all! And 
as Nellie’s eyes were really getting better, 
she had been allowed one peep at the finish- 
ed work before it was sent to the wedding 
feast. 

It was not long after that Annie persuaded 
Nellie to make her home with her. The two 

irls enjoyed a great deal together, and Nel- 
ie’s lovely nature developed wonderfully in 
the happy home and among friends. 

A strange thing was that neither Annie nor 
Donald Stanhope ever spoke of Nellie; nei- 
ther knew exactly why. Annie did not want 
to be praised or questioned about what she 
had done and liked to do, and Donald divined 
this. And after that first attempt to explain 
who she was to Annie, Nellie had never re- 
ferred to the subject. 

Annie was thinking of this one morning, 
when Donald's card was brought to her. 
She had not seen him for some time, and she 
tried to hide the joy in her voice when she 
bid him welcome. 

‘“‘T have come on a strange errand, Miss 
Ames; a happy one forme. And I want to 
thank you first as far as it is possible for your 
great kindness, your tender kindness, to my 
sister, my dear sister, whom I have been in 
search of, and whose name is Nellie Brace 
Grant.” 

“Oh, Mr. Stanhope!” 

‘* Please let me explain to you first, as I 
have a right to, before seeing and claiming 
her. Our father, who was Scotch, was dis- 
inherited for marrying an English girl, and 
came to America under his mother’s name, 
Brace, before I was born, settling in Texas. 
There both our parents died of fever when 
I was three and Nellie two years old. I, as 
the only grandson of an old Scotch lord, was 
sent to him, Nellie being adopted by a neigh- 
bor, as our grandfather, who disliked chil- 
dren, especially girls, had said he would have 
nothing to do with her, nor would he do any- 
thing for her. In fact, I should never have 
known of her existence, except for a bundle 
of old letters that came into my possession 
on his death, two years ago, so well had my 
baby life been blotted out and effaced by the 
stern old man. In fact, I have seen very little 
of him; he sent me to college, and then to 
travel. The only two things that he insisted 
on was my taking orders, and on staying 
away from Grant Court, his home. I never 
won him, although the last deed of his life 
was to will all his property to me, requesting 
that I now make my home at Grant Court. 
As soon as I learned that I had a sister, and 
had had a previous home, I came in search of 
her. I went, of course, to our old home, but 
found that her adopted mother (a Mrs. Huston) 
had died, and all I could discover was that 
Nellie had come to Boston some time be- 
fore. I knew she must be poor, and therefore 
I went in search of her among those who 
must work and suffer. Indeed, Nellie has 
been my inspiration. I happened one day to 
call at Mrs, Dun’s to secure a room for a 
young man in whom I was ipterested—the 
day before I took you to Nellie—and Mrs. 
Dun, in the goodness of her heart, told me of 
her, and asked that I would find some one to 
help her. It never entered my mind that 
Nellie was the sister I was looking for, al- 
though I grudged the time I had to sleep, for 
fear Y should miss her. For months 1 have 
had searchers besides myself, and every night 
they reported to me, but only disappoint- 
ments and false hopes came. Some way I 
thought of you at once. I felt sure you 
would be good to her; so when I met you 
that morning, I knew that you were the one 
sent, and oh, how grateful I am, Miss Ames, 
that I trusted you! And it was you who gave 
me the key to finding Nellie. I beard you 
say one evening that ‘Miss Brace was a Texas 
girl, and that she seemed to have no family. 

ere the scales fell from my poor eyes, and 
what I hoped and longed for was come to 
pass.” 

‘‘She is a sister to be proud of; let me 
bring her to you,” said Annie, scarce realiz- 
— she was saying or doing. 

Tho can describe the meeting between 
two loving souls who had lost and found 
each other, after many days? Nellie had 
thought her brother dead, and had really 
known nothing of her grandfather. Why 
her name had not suggested to Donald who 
she was, was one of those odd instances that 
are unexplainable, and, in fact, he had traced 
the origin of a dozen Nellie Braces, only to 
find them not his Nellie, but at last, in the 
most unexpected way, she had come to him. 
Such a happy trio as spent the day together! 
For Nellie, after the first great joy, could not 
be content until Annie joined them. 

Society never had a chance to wonder who 
Donald Stanhope was until it discovered that 
he was himself and some one else besides, 
and it will be many a day before the splen- 
did wedding of Dorothy Ames’s cousin, little 
Annie Ames, of Boston, and Sir Donald 
Stanhope Grant, of Grant Court, one of 
Scotland’s richest and most honored nobles, 
will be forgotten, or the good he did while 
in search of lis lost sister, 
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EXPRESSION. 


T would be curious to estimate, in consid- 

ering the power exercised by certain social 
forces—as birth, beauty, character, genius, 
wealth—how great is the power exercised 
relatively to these by mere expression, mean- 
ing by this the ‘‘ indication of thought or feel- 
ing by the play of the countenance.” That 
it is a real force we have but to reflect for a 
moment to be constrained to admit, for can 
we not all recall instances where it has been 
the determining force in some question of 
overwhelming moment? I have now in mind 
just such an instance. A charming woman 
of my acquaintance, young, but superior 
neither in appearance, birth, nor fortune to 
the average American girl of good social 
standing, went to Europe last summer with 
some friends for rest and recuperation, after 
a winter spent in mental work of a rather 
exhausting character; for she had taken up 
literature as a profession, with the determina- 
tion to make her mark in it. On the second 
day out at sea, on the homeward voyage, an 
acquaintance requested permission to present 
to her a friend, a somewhat prominent young 
lawyer from the West, who was returning to 
the States after an extended European tour. 
This was readily granted, for the young 
Westerner had already attracted her sympa- 
thetic attention. Conversation strengthened 
the agreeable impression made and received 
on both sides. On the following day the 
new acquaintances found themselves quite 
naturally seated side by side on deck, chat- 
ting together with the familiarity and unre- 
straint of life-long friends. The same thing 
took place every day during the remainder 
of the voyage, on the last day of which, 
when everybody was taking leave of every- 
body, a few whispered words were exchanged 
between them which forever decided their 
fate. When the young lawyer was asked by 
the friend who had presented him to the girl 
who was to be his future wife, and who was 
best man at the wedding six months later, 
what was the attraction to which he had thus 
swiftly succumbed—for he was by no means 
an impulsive man—he answered: *‘ I was cap- 
tivated by her expression. I made up my 
mind the instant I saw her that we were made 
for each other, and I should have been the 
most unhappy man on earth if she had re- 
fused me. But I knew she would not; it 
was soul speaking to soul.” It may be ob- 
jected that the determining force here was 
in reality character, not expression; but what 
if a sour or a sullen look had disfigured her 
face—as will Dappen with the most charm- 
ing people at times—at the moment his eyes 
chanced to rest upon it, would the effect 
produced have been the same? Is it proba- 
ble that the acquaintance begun under less 
auspicious circumstances would have re- 
ceived the impulse necessary to carry it, in 
the short space of an eight-day voyage, to its 
actual termination? 

Or who cannot recall some such instance 
as this: A merchant needs a cashier, let us 
say, or some one to occupy a position of trust 
in his business. He has recourse to the ad- 
vertising columns of the newspapers. Among 
the ten or twenty applicants for the position 
to be filled there is one, perhaps, whose quali- 
fications far excel those of any of the others; 
but his face does not inspire confidence, and 
the merchant unhesitatingly rejects him. 
Why? Because there is something in his 
expression he does not like. Because he 
reads in it the record of the man’s most 
familiar thoughts (of which deeds are the 
outcome), and he knows that, however blame- 
less his outward life may have thus far been, 
the time may come when temptation will 
prove too strong for him, and the dishonest 
bent of his nature will assert itself—in short, 
that he is not to be trusted. Character, it 
may again be said; but character revealing 
itself and made efticacious as a social force 
through expression. 

Expression may thus be called the sign- 
manual of character. It is the stamp of 
personality; that which distinguishes a man 
from other men whom he resembles in the 
color of his eyes or his hair or in the linea- 
ments of his face. It is the man himself. 
His features, his mental traits even, have 
been bequeathed to hit by one or another of 
his ancestors, his character is moulded to a 
great extent by circumstances, but his ex- 
pression is his own creation; it is, in a 
word, the visible reflection of the spiritual 
man. 

Here, then, we have at our command a 
force potent for good or evil; for let it be 
borne in mind that expression, while it is an 
indication of character, reacts upon charac- 
ter—that the pouting lip, the sullen brow, 
the angry glance, at first the transitory ex- 
pression of a temporary mood, if persisted in 
will tend to establish the states of feeling 
they symbolize, and that the boy or girl who 
wists with frequency to moods of pettish- 
ness, annoyance, or anger will in all proba- 
bility develop into the exacting, discontent- 
ed, or ill-tempered man or woman, only too 
surely revealed as such by the unlovely ex- 
pression of countenance now become habit- 
usl. And so, on the other hand, may an 
amiable and serene habit of mind be in- 
duced, so to speak, by the persistent assump- 
tion of a corresponding expression. Let 
any one who doubts this try the experiment, 
and see if, after resolutely resisting for a sin- 
gle month, let us say, every temptation to 
wear a frown, he has not already begun, 
even if by nature he be the most discontent- 
ed of mortals, to accept the inevitable annoy- 
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ances of life with something of the temper 
of a philosopher. 

And not only the character, but the features 
themselves, may grow beautiful through the 
reacting power of expression. The lip that is 
never curled in a sneer, the brow that is never 
contracted in a frown, the eye that never darts 
forth a malignant glance, no matter how fash- 
ioned, will, as time rolls on, be more beauti- 
ful to the sight than the eye, the lip, and the 
brow, though cast originally in nature’s fair- 
est mould, that have served habitually these 
ruinous uses; the years that take away from 
these the transitory beauty of form will con- 
fer upon those the higher, rarer, and more 
lasting beauty of expression. 

It does not seem too much to say, then, 
that we should be as watchful of our ex- 
pression as of our thoughts, for though an 
angry or a bitter look. may have rested on 
the features but for an instant, it has alread 
left its impress on them and on the soul; 
though the lines of the careworn or sin-dis- 
torted face have yielded but for a moment to 
the transfiguring touch of hope and love, 
something has been already done toward 
establishing there and in the heart the seren- 
ity of perfect peace. 

Mary J. SERRANO. 


THE HOUSE COMFORTABLE, 
V.—FURNISHING THE DINING-ROOM. 
BY AGNES BAILEY ORMSBEE, 


fq. HE house-keeper’s first efforts in furnish- 

ing and arranging her dining-room, 
whether in a modest cottage or apartment- 
house or in the home of ample means, should 
be to make it a cheerful room. It is the 
gathering- place of the whole family, and 
much influence over these tri-daily unions is 
exerted by the outward aspect of the room 
itself. It is not enough that it be clean and 
dustless, in good order and freshly aired, but 
its pervading expression must be one of good 
cheer. 

The walls and ceilings should be light in 
tone. Buff, terra-cotta, or pale yellow-green 
are among the best tints. Painted walls are 
the cleanest, for dust, traces of flies, and 
odors of food whieh cling to the wall are 
easily removed by washing, or brushing down 
and dusting with a damp cloth. It costs 
considerable to paint walls, as they need at 
least three coats, besides the first coat of 
‘sizing ” to keep the paint from sinking in. 
The decorative effect and the expense may be 
made still greater by painting the cornice in 
harmonious contrasting colors. If the ceil- 
ing is high, this border can be made wide; 
but if low, a band of one color, together with 
the picture moulding of some light wood, 
will be quite sufficient. 

Next to painted walls come the kalsomined 
or hard-finished walls. These can be agree- 
ably tinted, but are less easy to clean, for they 
must not be wet. They can, however, be 
renewed yearly at small cost. If paper is 
preferred, a simple arabesque or geometrical 
design is more desirable than a floral one. 
Papered walls should be frequently dusted 
with a cloth, which will not only add to the 
cleanliness of the room, but make the paper 
look fresher. 

The shades should be light in color, match- 
ing the wall tint, and if there are draperies 
besides, these should be either white or pale 
tinted, and of some thin material, that the 
room may have plenty of light. If the out- 
look is unpleasant or the room near the 
street, sash curtains of white muslin, scrim 
or madras, in India silk or the cheaper silka- 
line, will add a certain degree of comfort. 
A painted, stained, or hard-wood floor, 
with a rug or drugget to deaden the noise of 
moving chairs and restless feet, is the ideal 
and hygienic floor covering. The paint or 
stain should be either dark red or brown, as 
these colors have a mineral basis of iron or 
— and will wear best, while a hard- 
wood floor is most desirable in maple, Geor- 
gia pine, or oak. The paint or stain will 
have to be yearly renewed, and the wood 
floor redressed as often; but when once 
well done, these renewals will scarcely cost 
more than the cleaning and relaying of a 
carpet. 

A dining-room, to be comfortable, abso- 
lutely needs a table, a side table or side- 
board, and six or eight chairs. The wood 
of all should be similar to the finish of the 
room, generally oak or cherry, or pine paint- 
ed to imitate these woods. At present oak 
is the most popular wood, especially the 
antique oak which is darkened artificially. 
Cherry or ash make equally handsome fur- 
nishings, and oak and cherry are essentially 
alike in price; but ash, being out of fashion, 
is cheaper. 

Extension tables are made in two ways. 
The cheapest, called ‘‘ stretcher tables,” are 
factory made, stand on four legs, and are 
strong, their strength and ornamental ap- 
pearance being enhanced by cross-pieces at 
a convenient distance from the floor. Small 
tables, three feet and a half wide and ex- 
tending six feet, cost $8 and upwards, while 
those that are four feet wide and extend 
eight feet cost $15 to $20. The narrower 
width is objectionable, as it crowds the dish- 
es in serving the meals. Although the lesser 
price is alluring, the wise house-keeper will 
never buy a table less than four feet wide. 

‘Pillared base” means supported by a 
single heavy central post, often braced by 
four supports connected with the central 
one. This makes the best of tables, and they 
come in various grades. Good tables of this 


sort, factory made, and with ornamentation 
in turned work, cost from $25 to $50. They 
are four feet wide and extend twelve feet. 
Those whose ornamentation is partly turned 
and then finished with hand-carving are $50 
and more, while in elegant tables with all 
hand-carving and extending sixteen feet the 
householder can choose between an oak for 
$125 and a mahogany for $140. 

The standard height for chair seats is eigh- 
teen inches, but higher ones for serving at 
the table can be had at a trifling extra price. 
The cheapest chairs suitable for a dining- 
room, and which can be used in a chamber 
as well, are the square-seated oak ones with 
caned seats and backs. They are $1 50 each. 
The ‘ box seat” is the strongest. The term 
means that the legs or posts are square, and 
they come through and squarely join in the 
seat frame, not being turned at the top and 
driven into the seat frame underneath in 
sockets. Such chairs with cane seat and 
back are worth from $2 50 to $4 50 each, ac- 
cording to the fineness of the cane-work and 
the weight of the frames. Arm-chairs of this 
sort cost from $2 50 to $4 more. 

‘**Bent wood,” which was first introduced 
here from Vienna, but is now supplied by 
Western factories, makes the strongest chair 
frame possible, and at the same time is light 
and easy tomove. The wood is steamed, and 
then bent and curved. The chairs are made 
with cane seat and open backs, cane-backed, 
and also with leather seats. Their durability 
specially recommends them, though their 
shape is not so pleasing as that of frame 
chairs. The wood is either oak or enamelled 
in black, dark red, or olive, and they cost 
from $2 each to 86, the arm-chair to match 
costing a dollar more respectively. 

Leather, dark red, brown, or green, is espe- 
cially adapted for diving-room upholstery, 
and adds richness to the appearance of the 
room. Ordinary oak-framed chairs with 
leather seats cost $4 each, the box-seated 
being a little higher, and the arm-chair $2 to 
$4 higher. The seats and backs of such 
chairs are stuffed with tow and moss, while 
costly ones have springs and are filled with 
hair. A chair that will last a lifetime is a 
box - seated, leather-covered oak one, for 
which $7 is asked, with $3 more for the 
arm-chair. But look at the seat! It is first 
cane-seated, then covered with strong web- 
bing, and finally upholstered in leather. 

Another chair which is highly reeommend- 
ed is one with an gak frame for $5 to $9, 
with the rush-bottom of our grandmothers’ 
days. Leather cushions are made separately 
for $2 each. 

Side or serving tables are not only neces- 
sary in an elaborately furnished dinin,-room, 
but far more in keeping with a modest room 
than showy large sideboards. ‘They are three 
feet long, and are fitted with one or two un- 
der-shelves, and are convenient for small 
rooms. They cost from $11 to $16. Next 
to these come what are called ‘‘ half side- 
boards.” These have drawers and a cup- 
board like a genuine sideboard, but are nei- 
ther so tall, large, nor elaborate. They cost 
from $14 to $20, and are large enough for 
the ordinary home. A plain well-built side- 
board will cost at least $25, while carvings, 
bevel plate-glass mirrors, and intricate de- 
signs produce elegant and costly ones. 

Besides the necessary furniture, there are 
other things which add largely to the com- 
fort and tastefulness of the dining-room. If 
one fortunately has a china-closet or cup- 
board as an heirloom, no matter what its 
wood, do not relegate it to the attic, but 
polish it and give it a place of honor. Its 
upper part will hold and display the pretty 
dishes, glass and silver, while the large draw- 
ers will hold the table-linen, Even an old- 
fashioned secretary will do good service in 
this way, and freshened up with new brass 
handles, will be another domestic triumph 
for the ‘‘conjuring” housewife. Modern 
china-cupboards with a glory of bevelled 
glass can be bought, but the cheapest cost 
$20, and will not hold a great deal. A better 
plan, if capacity is desired rather than dis- 
play, is to have a good cabinet-maker build 
acupboard. One fitted to a corner is pretty, 
and by planning it can be made to contain a 
double under-cupboard, a drawer for small 
silver, a glass cupboard for china, and a wide 
folding-shelf to place desserts on. This will 
cost $25, but will last a lifetime, and serve 
for a sideboard till ‘‘ your ship comes in.” 

A lounge, leather-covered, is most durable 
and suitable for a dining-room, but it costs 
$30. Next best is a couch covered with a 
rich-toned rug, but this will take $20. A 
‘* well-springed ” lounge with cretonne cov- 
ering is better than a hard, showy, tapestry- 
covered abomination, and will cost but $12. 
An outlay of $8 will provide a box lounge 
of domestic upholstering in chintz or cre- 
tonne, often described by writers on house- 
hold topics, but be sure to have the box 
strongly built by a carpenter and put on 
casters. 

A hanging lamp is the best light for the 
evening meal where gas is lacking or its 
ge too high, although one may occasional- 

indulge in the mild radiance of wax can- 

les, and gratify one’s pride by using the 
prized silver, brass, or cut-glass candlesticks. 
A simple glass lamp with porcelain shade, 
hung on a sliding rod, will cost $3, while a 
dollar or two more will buy a prettier one, 
giving good light. Eight to ten dollars will 
buy a brass or china lamp of graceful de- 
sign and fine illuminating power, the well- 
known Rochester burners coming within 
this price. 
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A double spring for the door into the 
kitchen costs little. The door will swing 
both ways, and the spring will prevent its 
standing open. Heat, flies, and odors have 
less opportunity to make the dining-room 
uncomfortable if the door is so hung. If 
the spring is not liked, a tall single or double 
fold screen to stand before the kitchen door 
is desirable. A clean kitchen is admirable, 
but the disorder necessary to meal-getting 
and other domestic work is not a pleasant 
sight to accompany every meal, and the fact 
is that the kitchen door does noé stay closed. 
Screens, their varying quality and kinds, 
will be discussed in detail in another chapter. 

Another useful trifle is to line the smail 
silver-drawer with white cotton flannel, first 
boiling it to remove all traces of the chlo 
rine used in bleaching, or else using the un- 
bleached. Do this, and choose a low-hung 
drawer—for the noxious gases that tarnish 
rise—and the needed polishing of the silver 
will be lessened. 


ISLAND CUSTOMS HERE AND 
THERE. 
TATIVES of the Maldive Islands hoid to 
certain ways of domestic life that to us 
seem decidedly unsocial. To eat alone in- 
sures their highest idea of happiness; to re 
tire into the most secluded corner of their 
homes, to draw down the cloths serving as 
blinds, that there be no loop-hole through 
which an outsider might peer in, is essential 
to their pleasure while refreshing the inner 
man. One writer suggests that such caution 
may arise from fear of enemies prowling 
about; possibly, says another, lest incanta- 
tions, rudely traced in hieroglyphic touch, be 
cast upon their food, or, by some wild-wood 
tramp, rites of hospitality be demanded at 
their hands. In the latter case the inter- 
loper would probably be an inferior, and to 
break bread or eat salt with any one beneath 
the host in rank, riches, or dignity is among 
these peculiar people an utter impossibility 

Philippine Islanders are quite the reverse, 
sociability is their very life, and hearty com- 
panionship at meal-times the height of plea- 
sure; if no person is near, search will be made 
in haste, for, however hungry the savage may 
be, he will not eat alone. 

D'Israeli says that the Otaheiteans are nat 
urally social in feeling, and even gentle in 
their intercourse with one another. At the 
hour of repast the members of a family place 
themselves at a distance of two or three yards 
from each other, turn their backs, and in such 
modest fashion eat, each from his own bas- 
ket, in profound silence. 


AN ATTIC STUDY. 


N the house of a literary man, not far 
from New York, the need of a sanctum 

for the head of the family was imperative, 
but space and means were alike limited. 
The only room which could be spared was 
a hall bedroom on the upper floor. The 
poet’s wife was equal to the situation. With 
her own hands she gave the somewhat de- 
faced white wood-work a coat of ivory-tinted 
paint. She painted the floor a rather dark 
bluish slate-color. She bought six rolls of 
bluish- gray ingrain paper at twenty -five 
cents a roll, and had it laid at an expense of 
twenty cents aroll. In place of a cornice she 
bought thirty feet of pine moulding at a cent 
a foot, and painted itivory white. This was 
nailed to the wall just beneath the ceiling. 

At one side of the room she built, with a 
little assistance from a carpenter, an elabo- 
rate set of book-shelves, reaching from the 
floor to within three feet of the ceiling. 
These shelves were divided into four com- 
partments by the uprights, and no two 
compartments were alike. Some had high 
shelves and some low shelves, and there 
were two spaces, two feet square, in which 
to slow away magazines and newspapers. 
At one end was a hinged shelf for a dic- 
tionary, and above it a set of old pigeon-holes 
were slipped into a space left for them. 

For a table she got a deal kitchen table 
with a drawer. She gave this and the book- 
case two coats of common black paint and 
a third coat of carriage varnish, A high- 
backed wooden chair, which she bought for 
a dollar and a half, received a like treatment, 
as did an old piazza chair with a splint bot- 
tom. The latter two were first washed with 
strong potash lye, to remove all traces of 
varnish. 

The upholstery of the room was very sim 
ple. At the window were a gray holland 
shade and a white muslin sash curtain. In 
the summer, as the window was a sunny one, 
the blinds were fastened back, and their place 
supplied by a blue and gray awning. 

Parts of the bookcase were curtained with 
blue lining sateen lightly embroidered in 
white, washed and ironed, and lined with 
cheese-cloth, and a similar curtain was hung 
across the doorway. The floor was partly 
covered by a rug of gray-blue filling heavily 
fringed at either end. The same material 
cushioned the splint chair and covered a 
hassock. A generous waste-basket of birch 
bark with a large blue bow stood by the 
writing-table, which, besides the usual para- 
phernalia, had a larze blotter and a student- 
Jamp. The few pictures were wood-cuts or 
photographs framed in passe-partout. One 
or two plaster casts and some bits of Japan- 
ese pottery completed an interior at once 
tusteful and utilitarian. 
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Fig. 1.—BatisteE Dress. 
[See Fig. 2.] 


Summer Gowns. 
Ew model illustrated in 
Figs. 1 and 2 is of em 
broidered écru batiste. A bor- 
dered flounce headed by a 
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Flowered mousseline de laine with a border to match is 
employed for the Watteau gown, Figs. 2’and 5. It consists 
of a skirt and bodice, the skirt being surrounded at the foot 
with a bordered flounce headed by aruche. A similar nar- 
rower flounce edges the draped front and the sides of the 
bodice. The back is pleated in a Watteau pleat, under which 
it is fastened, the pleat extending to the foot of the skirt, to 
which it is hooked to keep it in place. The neck is cut low 
and edged with a ruffle, then filled out with folded drapery 
of white crape. 

The girl’s frock, Fig. 4, is of red-spotted white challi. 
Two narrow ruffles border the skirt, which is joined to the 
bodice. The bodice, which is fastened behind, is shirred at 
the waist, and has a pointed plastron of embroidery, made 
square at the neck and framed in a frill of the same. The 
full sleeves are gathered to a wristband, and have a puff at 
the top 


Evening Fans. 
See illustrations on page 680 
IPE elaborate frame of one of these fans is carved to rep- 
resent lilies-of-the-valley and foliage, with the blossoms 
gilded and the leaves silvered. The cover is of black gauze 
and appliqué lace, with the gauze ground decorated with 
painted lilies-of-the-valley and forget-me-nots. 
The second fan has ebonized sticks picked out with gilt, 
and a black gauze cover broché in colored silks. 


Coat Bodice for Cloth Costume. 
See illustration on page 680. 


rH.\HIS bodice forms part of a gray cloth costume. It is 
l coat - shaped, with shawl revers, which are faced with 
gray bengaline and edged with silver braid, the braid form- 
ing a piping around the rest of the coat. The vest is of 
white cloth with embroidery, and has square pocket flaps. 
Lace frills are in the neck and sleeves. The skirt is sheath- 
shaped, with an outside pocket on the right side. 


Caps. 


See illustrations on page 680. 


sen RE-MESHED net and edging to match are used to 
\O make the small breakfast cap illustrated. An oval flat 
crown is of the net puffed over yellow satin. Two frills 
surround the edge, the upper part of each being turned down 
to form a heading, through which yellow ribbon is drawn 
and tied in bows at front and back. 

The old lady’s cap illustrated is composed of a black lace 
scarf two yards and a half long and réséda ribbon four 
inches wide. An Alsacian bow of the ribbon is placed on 
the front of a small wired net frame, and an end of it is 





Fig. 2.—BatistE DREss. 
[See Fig. 1.) 


carried to the back and finished 
there withasmallerbow. One 
end of the lace scarf is folded 


lengthwise and made to cover 


/ , the frame at the front; it is 
ruche is around the bottom of then draped in a loop at the 
the skirt; the top is finished back, brought forward, and 
with a folded ribbon belt and a arranged in a bow which cov 
bow at the back The bodice, ers the ribbon bow at the front, 


the edge of which is slipped 
under the skirt, has fichu dra 
pery formed by two scarfs 
which are shirred on the shoul 
ders, draped across the front, 
and fastened under the bow at 
the back, hanging thence in 
long sash ends 

A white-spotted dark blue 
challi dress for a young lady, 
Fig. 3, is made with a plain 
skirt bordered with two rows 
of white Hercules braid. The 
round bodice is cut décolleté, 
and completed by a gathered 
guimpe of white crape. The 
white silk belt is completed by 
a long sash hanging on the 
right side. 

A. beige-colored cordurette 
costume is shown in Fig. 4. 
It is in polonaise form, with 
the front opening on a vest 
and standing collar of embroid 
ered bengaline. The front of 
the under-skirt is faced with 
bengaline, with embroidery at 
the foot 


Crape Vest. 

See illustration on page 680, 
igo vest, to be worn in an 

open bodice, is of red crape, 
pleated, attached to a standing 
collar of the same, and with a 
belt of folds at the waist. It is 
spangled with star-shaped jet 
nail-heads. 


Country Toilettes. 
See illustrations on page 680 

Like batiste, part of it plain 

4 and part embroidered, is 
the material of the dress of 
which two views are given in 
Figs. 1 and3. The embroider- 
ed material forms the front of 
the skirt, which terminates in 
a festooned flounce that rests on 
a narrow pleated frill. The 
polonaise has a draped front 
with short paniers, edged with 
a narrow pleating that is 
carried in a jabot along the 
sides of the slender back. A 
shirred and frilled fichu covers 
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after which the remaining end 
is secured under the bow at the 


back 


Vain Regrets. 


We: do not ‘‘let the dead 
past bury its dead”; we 
disturb its ashes. We grieve 
over ne glected ( pportunities, 
or, sitting in the shadow, we 
bewail the heedlessness with 
which we wasted the sunshine, 
and fancy that were it possible 
to collect shattered fragments 
we should now fashion our 
lives into a rounded perfect 
whole. 
** What’s gone and what's past help 

Should be past grief.” 

But no; we persist in our lam 
entations, sometimes silently 
brooding, but too often weary 
ing our dearest friends with 
me lancholy variations upon the 
absorbing theme, ‘‘It might 
have been.” 

It is said that experience has 
no head-light, that only the 
road over which we have trav- 
elled is illumined, yet we go 
forward to each new trial be 
lieving that we have acquired 
wisdom to meet its exigencies 
and strength to bear fts bur 
dens. And seeing in the clear 
after-light how much better we 
might have done, we forget 
that we acted at the time in the 
way which was then the best, 
the only one. So we go on 
bearing the burdens of yester 
day, and too often in lamenting 
the errors committed we over 
look the duty which lies near 
est, or fail to welcome the little 
pleasure which might make 
others, as well as ourselves, 
happier and better. 

There are regrets which act 
as tonics, strengthening and 
bracing the mental constitu 
tion Wise and wholesome, 
they silently but powerfully 
influence us and shape our 
lives. But these are not ‘‘ vain 
regrets,” not the idle dwelling 
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self-pity, but incentives to a more courageous, | 
thoughtful performance of duty, and to no 
bler efforts to win the victory over our own 
faulty, imperfect selves. 


ANSWERS 70 CORRKSPONDENTS. 


Constant Reaver.—Make the brown cloth skirt 

narrower in bell shape. The basque need not be al- 
tered. The blue dress should have the French skirt 
and round bodice with Eton jacket fronts, described 
the New York Fashions of Bazar No. 36. 
F. M. S.—Your easiest plan will be to sew the lace 
skirt to a jet belt, and wear it above the edge of your 
lace basque, making a round waist. It is not our cus- 
tom to reply to such inquiries by mail. 

8. 8. 8S.—Tea gowns are worn in one’s own home 
when receiving a few friends, or when staying in the 
country house of an intimate friend. They are not 
worn when giving a formal reception. 

Ama.—Use your plain blue serge for a French skirt, 
avd make a plain coat bodice of the striped cloth. 
For the black serge have a round waist with Eton 
jacket front opening on a gathered vest of pink or 
dark red satin surah. Finish with cord and buttons 
in the way suggested in New York Fashions of Bazar 
No. 36. Why not have a satin or brocade waist rather 
than velvet to wear with your tulle skirt? It is cor- | 
rect to write out the date, and place it at the end of a | 
formal letter. A first call should be returned within a 
week or ten days. 

Jo.—Read about correct dress for horsewomen in 
Bazar No. 35. We have not the gaiter pattern. You 
and your cousin should add your address on your cards, 
since you are each Miss G. 

Constant Sunsoriser.—Your velvet gown is suit- 
able for a reception. Get a toque made of the velvet 
with chiffon trimming and an aigrette. The beaver 
fur will trim a brown cloth dress stylishly. 

E. L.—For a travelling bat for your autumn journey 
get a soft Alpine felt, either gray or black, with a wide 
folded silk scarf of the same color. 

Lonretro.—You will have to call in the services of a 
mantel manufacturer. You will probably make the de- 
fects more pronounced if you undertake the matter 
yourself. 

Keuriz.—Serve the coffee in large cups for your 
high tea, but do not make another service of it later. 
Coffee at dinner is, of course, only served after dessert, 
and always in small cups. Enclose the engraved card 
of your guest with your own; or, if you are writing 
your invitations, simply invite your friends “to meet 
Miss Smith.” Why not have a luncheon? It is pret- 
tier than a tea. 

Prurcexity.—The situation is a peculiar one. If 
the young man cannot put aside the recollection of the 
childish follies of his fiancée, his love for her can hard- 
ly be of the sort to endure through the perplexities of 
married life. 

L. B. R.—Let the lady precede you in being shown 
to your seats by an usher. Precede the lady going up 
stairs, or in any place where there is the possibility of 
meeting annoyance or inconvenience. 

Manion C. R.—Why not curtain your bow-window 
with swinging garlands on ropes of smilax and roses? 
Drape your mirror and mantel with garlands caught 
into knots and bows in the Louis XIV. style. You 
will find this newer and more graceful than the potted 
plants, 

Genrtevpe.—Have the calling-card for the young 
girl a trifle smaller than that of her mother; it should 
read simply, “‘ Miss Smith.” The young man’s card is 
quite small, long, and narrow, and should bear his en- 
tire name, prefaced by “Mr.” You, of course, send in 
your cards by the servant; on finding the person “‘ not 
at home,” leave them with the servant. A suitable 
wedding-present for the price you mention would be 
a daintily framed etching. 

Honry-moon.—Light effects in drawing-room deco- 
ration and furnishing are the present fashion, fol- 
low the French or colonial styles. As for your royal 
Worcester pieces, unless unmistakably for table use, 
yon can use them for decoration, or even then why 
not keep them upon your drawing-room tea-table ? 
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MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success, It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, enftes wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea, Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle.—{Adv.] 





For sultry summer days no refreshment like the 
Crown Lavenpver Satts. Reject imitations !|—{Adv.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


W. Baxer & Co-s 
Breakfast 












Cocoa 


from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 


| Is Absolutely Pure 
and it is Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has 
more than three times the strength of 
Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot 
or Sugar, and is therefore far more 
economical, costing less. than one cent 
a cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as well 
as for persons in health. 





Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS. | 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Insures 
Perfection 


N EVERY Re. 
ceipt that calls for 
baking powder, 
use the “Royal.” 
Better results will 

be obtained because it is 
the purest. It will make | 
the food lighter, sweeter, 
of finer flavor, more di- 





gestible and wholesome. 

It is always reliable and 

uniform in its work. | 
| 


‘*I regard the Royal Baking Pow- 
der as the best manufactured. Since 
its introduction into my kitchen I 
have used no other. 


‘*MARION HARLAND.” 








DELIGHTFUL, 
REFRESHING, 
BENEFICIAL. 


DELICIOUSLY FLavoRED. 


ALL DRUGGISTS. 
—_ ~~ PRICE 25 CENTS. 


PUT UP By 
ee 


E.W. HOYT & CO., 


= LOWELL, MASS. 








oTHEr rE 
Leaves a Delicate and Lasting“Odor After Using. 


If unable to procure SHANDON RELLS SOAP send 
2c in stamps and receive a cake by return mail, 


JAS. S. KIRK & CO., Chicago. 


SPECTAL. — Shandon Bells Waltz (the lar 
Society Waltz) sent FREE _to anyone sending us 
three wrappers of Shandon Bells Soap. 


Send 10c in stamps for sample bottle Shandon 
Belis Perfume. 95 - 
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| FIRE- PROOF: 
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: LACE CURTAINS~; 
° MADE BY THE 2 
2 WILKES-BARRE LACE MFG. COrs 
See WILKES BARRE -PA-~ re 


eeereeces © Feces sossue 
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| NESS AND HEAD NOISES CURED 
by Peck’s Invisible Tubular Ear Cushions. Whi, | 
pers heard. Successful when ali remedies: 


(all. Sold only by F. Hiscox ,863 B’way, N.Y. Write for book of proof REE 


An Old Maid’s Love. 


Eric Brighteyes. 


The Lost Heiress. 


| My Shipmate Louise. 


| Children of Gibeon. 


ASK YOUR STOREKEEPER FOR 


eaten 





ASPINALL 





ENAMEL  Sihxt Stine 
| be beautifying and decorating the home it has no 








equal. For interior decoration, suitable for 
wood, wicker, metal, glass, earthenware, etc. Put up 
in self-opening tins ready for immediate use. Made 
in every color, shade, and tint. Prices, by mail, Tins, 
60 cts., Tinlets, 20 cts. 


Testimonials received from H. L M. the Empress 
or Gremany, H. M. the Queen or Swepen, the Mar- 
ontoness or Sarisnury, Countess or Loupoun, Count- 
res OF Norsury, Countess or Ferrens, and Visoount- 
rss OF Ciirpen ; also used at SanprineuaM, the resi- 
dence of H, R. H. Patnoz or Wares. 


Aspinacti’s Enerisu Enamet. was awarded the first 
prize medal at Paris in 1889, and the only gold medal 
at Edinburgh in 1890. Beware of worthless imitations, 


Wholesale Depot for the United States, 


384 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


DIECKERHOFF,RAFFLOER & CO 





HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 


LATEST ISSUES: 

Romain Kalbris. A Novel. By HEcToR MALOT. 
Translated by MARY J. SERRANO. 50 cents. 
A Group of Noble Dames. By THomMaAs Harpy. 

With Illustrations. 75 cents. 
Donald Ross of Heimra. A Novel. 
IAM BLACK. 50 cents. 
My Danish Sweetheart. A Novel. By W. 
CLARK RUSSELL. Illustrated. 60 cents. 
St. Katherine’s by the Tower. A Novel. 
WALTER BESANT. Illustrated. 60 cents. 
A Dutch Tale told in 


By WILL- 


By 


English, By MAARTEN MAARTENS. 45 cents. 
April Hopes. A Novel. By W. D. HowELts. 
75 cents. 


A Novel. 
25 cents. 


By H. RIDER 
HAGGARD. 


| The Philadelphian. A Novel. By Louis J. 
JENNINGS, M.P. 50 cents. 
A Field of Tares. A Novel. By CLo GRAveEs. 


40 cents. 

The Golden Goat. (Za Chévre d'Or.) A Novel. 
By PAuL ARENE. Translated by Mary J, 
SAFFORD. Illustrated. 50 cents. 

A Tale of Love, Battle, and 
Adventure. By ERNEST GLANVILLE. 40 cents, 

A Hazard of New Fortunes. A Novel. By 
W. D. Howe tts. Illustrated. 12mo, $1 00; 
8vo, 75 cents. 

Annie Kilburn. A Novel. By W. D. Howe ts, 
75 cents. 

The Great Taboo. 
LEN. 40 cents. 
A Secret Mission. A Novel. 
Her Love and His Life. 
ROBINSON, 30 cents. 
Stand Fast, Craig-Royston! A Novel. 

WILLIAM BLACK. Illustrated. 50 cents. 
Marcia. A Novel. By W.E. Norris. 40 cents. 
The Wonderful Adventures of Phra the Phe- 

nician. By EpwIn LESTER ARNOLD, _Illus- 
trated. 50 cents, 
The Snake’s Pass. 

STOKER. 40 cents. 
The World’s Desire. A Novel. 

HAGGARD and ANDREW LANG. 
Kirsteen. 

Years ago. 


A Novel. By Grant AL- 


40 cents, 
A Novel. By F. W. 


By 


A Novel. By Bram 
By H. RIDER 
35 cents. 
The Story of a Scotch Family Seventy 
3y M. O. W. OLIPHANT. 40cenis. 
of a 
50 cents, 


The Romance 
By W. CLARK RUSSELL, 


A Novel. 


Wreck. 
By WALTER 


BESANT. 50 cents. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 
The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will 


be sent by Harren & Brorures, postpaid, to any part of 
the United States,Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of the price. 





FACIAL BLEMISHES 

The largest establishment in the world for the 
treatment of the skin and scalp, eczema, moles, 
warts, superfluous hair, birthmarks, cancer, 
hare-lip, moth, freckles, pimples, wrinkles, re 
nose, red veins, oily skin, acne, blackheads, 
barber's itch, scars, pittings, powder marks, 
facial development, etc. Consultation free 
at office or by letter. 128 page book on 
Dermatology and Beauty sent (sealed) for 10c. 
NH. WOODBURY, - 
Dermatological Institute, | 





25 W. 42d St. N.Y. City. 


WOODBURY FACIAL SOAP— 
FOR THE SKIN, SCALP AND COM. 
PLEXION, The result or 20 years’ experience 
as a Dermatologist. Unequalled as a remedy 
for Eczema, Scald Head, Itching of the Scalp, 
Dandruff, Red, Rough or Oily Skin, Discolora- 

tions, Pimples, Flesh Worms, Blackheads, 
y Perspiration Odors, Ugly Complexion, etc. 
Indispensable as a toilet article, and sure pre 
ventive of all skin and scalp diseases. 


At Drugvists, or by mail. Price 50c. 








PISOS CURE FOR 









Best 


Cough Medicine. Recommended by Physicians. 
Cures where all else fails. Pleasant and agreeable 
taste. Children take it without objection. By druggists. 


CONSUMPTION 








to the 





Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 





VOLUME XXIV., NO. 36. 





a erenehly cleanses the teeth ana purifies the breath. 
Absolutely pureand harmless. Put up in metal boxes 
with Patent Extension Measuring Tube. Price, 25c. 


AN ELECANT TOILET LUXURY. 
Very Convenient for Tourists. 
ye 
- ¥. 


Sold by all Dealers or mailed on receipt of 
Address Dr. I. W. LYON, 88 Maiden Lane, 


FOR 


EXPERT WRITERS eee Ka 











FOR 


ENGROSSING Se Wo, 98 


So.o sy STATIONERS evervwuene. 
Samplos FREE on receipt of return postage, 2 cents 


SPENCERIAN PEN GO.,°"caroowe 





QUET 


of % inch thick, tongue 
and grooved wood floors 
in the 


European styles, 


FLOORS f= 
WOOD CARPE 


or Ornamental W Floors, 5-16 inch thick for 
rooms of all kinds, in new and old houses. We make a 
joors, W Suaestings 


have the largest. variety. largest 
‘ largest factory in the U. 
exclusively to this bust etiti 
or quality of goods. d P 

prices, and the size of your rooms for diagram 


JOHN W. BOUCHTON, Manufacturer, 
1207 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





BRANCHES: 
BOUGHTON & TERWILLIGER, 
28d St., under Sth Ave. Hotel, N.Y. 4247 Fulton St.. Brooklyn 
BOUGHTON & LINVILLE, 201 Tremont St. Boston 


NEW KODAKS. 


“You press the 
button, 


we do the rest.” 





Seven New Styles and Sizes 
ALL LoApED wiTH T'ransparent Films. 
For sale by al! Photo. Stock Dealers, 


THE EASTMAN COMPANY, 
Send for Catalogue. ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


PERSONAL BEAUTY 


ACQUIRE and RETAIN IT. 
How to remove Pimples, Wrinkles, 
Freckles and Superfluous Hair; to 
Develop the Form; to Increase or 
Reduce Flesh ; to Color and Restore 
the Hair, Brows and Lashes, and to 
Beautify the Complexion. A book of 
‘ interest to every lady, Mailed (sealed) 
for 6 cents, to pny postage. It contains many hints, testi- 
monials and valuable receipts (easily prepared at home) 
and shows how to obtain free samples of Cosmetics.’ 

MADAME LAUTIER, 124 West 23d St., New York City. 





Madame Porter’s : 


Cough Balsam, 


Pleasant, Reliable, 
Effectual., 


Successfully used for more 
than fifty years. Try it, 





gh ss 














SEPTEMBER 5, 1891. 





Ee SKIN AND SCALP DISEASE, WHETHER 
“4 torturing, disfiguring, humiliating, itching, barn- 
ing, bleeding, scaly, crusted, pimply, or blotchy, with 
loss of hair, from pimples to the most distressing 
eczemas, and every humor of the blood, whether 
simple, scrofulous, or hereditary, is apeceny per- 
manently, aud economically cured by the Currours 
Remepies, consisting of Curioura, the great Skin 
Cure, Cortovura Soar, an exquisite Skin Purifier and 
Beantifier, the Curroura Reso.vent, the new Blood 
and Skin Purifier and greatest of Humor Remedies, 
when the best physicians and all other remedies fail. 
This is strong language, but trne. Thousands of 
grateful testimonials from infancy to age attest their 
wonderful, unfailing, and incomparable efficacy. 

old everywhere. Price, Curtovra, 50c.; Soar, 
25c.; Resouvent, $1. Prepared by Potter Drug and 
Chemical Corporation, Boston, Mass. 

Send for “‘ How to Cure Skin and Blood Diseases.” 


= Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily -@8 
a skin prevented by Corioura Soar. “es 





‘ ~ Rheumatism, Kidney Pains, and Muscular 
\ Weakness relieved in one minute by the Cuti- 
ovra Anti-Pawn Paster, 25c. 





VERY lady knows some 

of the ways RIBBONS 

can be used; you may 
learn more about them, with- 
out cost, by writing for a list 
of particulars on the sub- 
ject. Address 


“FAIR & SQUARE,” 


65 Greene St., New York. 
BARGARREN ART CLOTH, 


72 in., White and Cream ; 52in., Blue, Gold, Tan, Olive. 
BARGARREN ART THREAD. 
REAL SCOTCH ROPE LINEN FLOSS. 


Samples sent on application. 
J.R. LEESON & CO., Sole Importers, 
295 Church St., N. ¥. Boston 


a ESLER 5 AEE SS 
Liebig Company’s= 
FOR IMPROVED AND ECONOMIC COOKERY. 
Get. genuine only 








with this signature 


of Justus von Liebig in bine. 
Keeps for any length of time anywhere. 
MAKES THE BEST BEEF TEA. 


—Exiract of Beef. 


FOR AN INSECT THAT 
the MAGIC MOSQUITO 
BITE CURE and INSECT 
EXTERMINATOR will not kill. 
SOFA BEDS, Roaches, etc., and for driving 


Try it for 
away mosquitoes. Non-poisonous. Sold everywhere. 
SALLADE & CO., 53 West 24th St., New York, Mfrs, 








SUCCESS! PARIS. 
The Corsets of Mmes. DE VERTUS sceurs, 12 Rue 
Auber, Paris, are recommended by the Medical Faculty 
because of their hygienic properties. The suppleness and 
elasticity consequent on their careful and special make are 
so remarkable that the bust and the body feel no press- 
ure from the corset. Hence their immense success. 
These invaluable Corsets are sold by all the great 
dressmakers in the principal towns abroad. 





Your Hair Kept in Curl 


for days, by the use of 


ELECTRINE 


Not injurious, clear as spring water, and not gum- 
my or sticky. Sent on receipt of 50 cents. 

MRS. J. H. REED, Manufacturer of Fine Hair Goods 
and Artist of the Coiffure, 459 Main St., Buffalo,N.Y. 


Silk Satin & Plush Remnants for Crazy 
Patch, a large pkg. pretty pieces, assorted col. 
10cts, 3 pks, 25e. LADIES' ART CO. Box 584, ST, LOUIS, 





You can live at home and maxe more money at work for ag 


than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages. Coste 
ly outfit FREE. Terms FREE. Address, TRUE & Co., Augusta, Maine, 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE.......... Postage Free, $4 00 


HARPER'S WEEKLY............ * 4 00 
HARPER’S BAZAR.............. = 400 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE... 2 2 00 





Booksellers and Postmasters usually receive subscrip- 
tions, Subscriptions sent direct to the publishers should 
be accompanied by Post-office Money Order or Draft. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y, 





HARPER'S BAZAR, 







the use of 


is as 


GREAT 


MEDICINAL 


SAFE, NOURISHING, 
~ DELICIOUS, PURE FOOD, 
For Invalids, Convalescents and 


- + The Aged: For Nursing- 
HE writer has a 

child that 

strong an argument for 
IMPERIAL 


* GRANUM as any 
mother could wish, and we therefore speak 


( Mothers, Infants and Children. 


—= 


from experience when we say that it is both 7 


safe and nutritious, and it is the testimony of => \z 


thousands of mothers who have brought up =: ; / 


their children on IMPERIAL GRANUM that Lae 
this preparation for infants’ diet is successful i 

It has been on the n 
market for many years, and its sales are con- F 
stantly increasing, and it is used as a FOOD 
for INVALIDS, CONVALESCENTS and THE : H 


where many others fail. 



































AGED, as well as for nursing-mothers, infants 
and children. The greatest possible care is used 

in its manufacture, as we can testify, having visited 

the factory. Absolute cleanliness prevails, and the 


greatest care is taken to have the product absolutely 

uniform. The fact that physicians almost univer- @ 
sally recommend IMPERIAL GRANUM is sufficient == 
proof of its standard quality. cision Union, Neo York, 
Shipping Depot- John Carie & Sons, New York: 


SOLD BY DRUCCISTS. 
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FAST 
COLORS. 


7K 


THE 
BEST 
CALICO. 


ASK FOR 
THE NEW 
STYLES OF 


WM. SIMPSON & SONS 
— PRINTS. — 
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“FOR«AxSONC.” 


Here, almost “‘for a song,”’ we have, gath- 
ered into convenient shape, a large number 
of what are regarded the very best Songs 
and Hymns in the language. Some are 
comparatively new, while others are very 
old, but are the dearer for their age. The 
editor has been exceedingly happy in his 
selections, which are for all moets as well 
asalltastes. It cannot but be a most popu- 
lar Collection.—Syracuse Courier. 

There are two hundred songs and hymns 
in each number of the Franklin Square 
Song Collection ; the music in four parts. 
Of standard songs, especially those that are 
hallowed by age have been selected. A 
eculiar feature is the introduction of read- 
ing matter from various sources. The vol- 
ume is published in the same form as Har- 
per’s Monthly Magazine.—Aoston Gazette. 








Each Number contains 200 Songs and Hymns on 
184 pages. Prices, post-paid toany address: Paper, 
50 cts. ach ; Boards, 60 cts.; Cloth, $1.00. &a@-Send 
Postal Card for full Contents of the several Numbers 
thus far issued. Nos. 1, 2,3, and 4 bound together in 
one handsome volume, post-paid, $3.00. Sold by all 
Booksellers, at the Music Stores or News Stands, or 
may be ordered by mail direct from the Publishers. 


Harper & Brothers, New York. 
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PRIDE of the WES 
BLEACHED MUSLIN. 


Unequalled in quality, and free from all chemicals in- 
jurious to the fabric. 
Ladies’ Underwear. In purchasing garments, ask for this 
brand, and take no substitute. 


Manufactured with great care for 








‘Trade-Mark. 


This muslin is for sale by all leading wholesale and re- 
tail dry-goods dealers in the United States in 36 inch, also 
for pillow cases in 41 and 45 inch widths. 





Whenever you visit the shops in town, 
Looking for Braid to bind your gown, 
Secure the Clasp, wherever found, 

That holds the Roll on which is wound 
The Braid that is known the world around. 


GOFF’'S 
BRAID 


oo 
290 
53 
9g | 








are manufactured expressly to match 


COURTAUIND’S CRAPES. 
THEY NEVER FRAY, SLIP, CRUSH, CROCK, NOR FADE. 


They are for sale by the principal dealers thronzhout the United States, and in New York City by 
Jas. MoCurrry & Co., Lorn & Tayior, B. Aurman & Co., E. A. Morrison & Son, Stern Bros., and others. 


= SILK- WARP HENRIETTAS 








] MILLER BROS 
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All First-Class Retailers Sell Them. 


Ohiilearl} 
TINEN 


Guaranteed to wear a lifetime. 








THE SPECIALTY OF THE 


OlMBleachLinenCo. 


| RANDALSTOWN, IRELAND. 
| Towels, 


| 





Towelling, Diapers, Pillow, Em- 
broidery, Art Linen, etc. 


eave “OY Bleach”? wars 


On every Towel and Yard of Goods, War- 
rants them to Wear. 

















Wholesale Branch for U.S. A., 
| GEO. RIGGS, 99 Franklin St., New York. 
| Irish Flax 
THREADS 
FOR EVERY HOUSEHOLD PURPOSE 
| Awarded Gold Medal and Diploma, 1890, Maas. Chari- 
Excellence in Strength and Finish.” 

For Lace Making, Crocheting, 
Linen Flosses in all Shades and Sizes. 
The Best Results in Fancy Work secured with 

ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 
INSIST UPON HAVING IT. 


BARBOUR’S 
LADIES |rimeab 
High Art Embroidery. 
BARBOUR'S LINEN THREADS, 





Address ony of omy Send 10 Cents in Stamps for 
ee Fk BARBOUR'S 
q rk Boston, P ee 
Chicago, Prize Needle-work Series,” 
iladel] No. 1 
Philad 1 . 
St — Illustrated, 
San Weancieco. ontaining 24 liberal cash prizes 
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THE CROWN PERFUMERY CO.’S i 


DELICIOUS NEW PERFUME, 


ICRAB-APPLE 
BLOSSOMS. & 


es only. 








pt No IN SHETR INDIA LINONS rROVey 
CROCK LAWNS & BATISTE 
OR epot PRINTED EFFECTS Wasnn? 


WARRANTED ABSOLUTELY FAST — 








THE CELEBRATED 


J.B.D. 
Black Linen-Back Velvet Ribbons, 


FOR DRESS TRIMMINGS, 
IS THE BEST MADE. 











CORNELL’S BENZOIN 
COSMETIC SOAP. 


Best Skin and Complexion Soap in 


the World. Price, 25c. 


Sent prepaid on receipt of price. 


i CHAS. E. CORNELL, P. 0. Box 2148, New York. 
STEEL PEN 


Are AMERICAN 65 the BEST, ~~ ,) 
MILLER BROS. GurieryCo, M.F.R.S.ef STEEL PENS 
MERIDEN NN Ink Erasers®® Pocket Gutlery 














lar Ladies’ Tailoring System. Lllustrated cir 
cular free. Rood Magic Scale Co., Chicago, Lil. 





30 days on trial, Rood’s Magic Scale, the popu- 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


TESS OF THE D’URBERVILLES. 
(Continued from page 675.) 


cealing from herself the fact that she loved 
Angel Clare, perhaps all the more passionate- 
ly from knowing that the others had also 
lost their hearts tohim. There is g@gfigion 
in this sentiment, especially among women. 
And yet that same hungry heart of hers com. 
passionated her friends. Tess’s honest na- 
ture had fought against this, but too feebly, 
and the natural result had followed. 

‘“*T will never stand in your way, nor in 
the way of either of ’ee,” she declared to 
Retty that night in the bedroom (her tears 
running down). ‘‘I can’t help this, my 
dear. I don’t think marrying is in his mind 
at all; but if he were even to ask me, [ 
should refuse him, as I should refuse any 
man.” 

*Oh, would you? 
ing Retty. 

‘It cannot be. But I will be plain. Put- 
ting myself quite on one side, I don’t think 
he will chose either of you. 

‘*T have never expected it—thought of it!” 
moaned Retty. ‘* But, oh, I wish I was 
dead!” 

The poor child, torn by a feeling which 
she hardly understood, turned to the other 
two girls, who came up stairs just the n. 

“We be friends with her again,” she said 
to them. ‘‘She thinks no more of his choos- 
ing her than we do.” So the reserve went 
off, and they were confiding and warm. 

‘*T don’t seem to care what I do now,” said 
Marian, whose mood was tuned to its low- 
est bass. ‘‘I was going to marry a dairy- 
man at Stickleford, who asked me twice; but 
—my word—I would put an end to myself 
rather’n be his wife now! Why don't ye 
speak, Izz?” 

‘To confess, then,” said Izz, ‘‘I made 
sure to-day that he was going to kiss me, and 
I staid still against his shoulder, hoping and 
hoping, and never moved at all. But he did 
not. I don’t like biding here at Talbothays 
any longer. I shall go home.” 

There was little jealousy because there was 
nohope. Each one was a girl of fair com- 
mon - sense, and she did not delude herself 
with any vain conceits, or dress herself up, or 
give herself airs, in the idea of outshining the 
others. The full recognition of the futility of 
their infatuation from a social point of view; 
its purposeless beginning; its self-bounded 
outlook; its lack of everything to justify its 
existence in the eye of civilization (while lack 
ing nothing in the eye of nature), the one 
fact that it did exist and ecstasized them to 
a killing joy—all this imparted to them a 
resignation, a dignity, which a practical and 
sordid expectation of winning him as a hus- 
band would have obliterated. 

They tossed and turned on their litle beds, 
and the cheese-wring dripped monotonously 
down-stairs. 

‘* B’ you awake, Tess?” whispered one, half 
an hour later. It was Izz Huett’s voice. 

Tess replied in the affirmative; 
also Retty and Marian suddenly sighed, * 
be we.” 

“1 wonder what she is like—the lady they 
say his family have looked out for him.” 

**T wonder,” said Izz. 

‘**Some lady looked out for him?” gasped 
Tess, starting. ‘‘I have never heard o’ that.” 

“Oh yes, ‘tis whispered a young lady of his 
own rank, chosen by his family, a Doctor of 
Divinity’s daughter near his father’s parish 
of Emminster. He don’t much care for her, 
they say. But he is sure to marry her.” 

They had heard so very little of this; yet 
it was enough to build up wretched dolorous 
dreams upon, there in the shade of the night. 
They pictured all the details of his being won 
round to consent, of the wedding prepara- 
tions, of the bride’s happiness, of her dress 
and veil, of her blissful home with him,when 
oblivion would have fallen upon themselves 
as far as he and their love were concerned. 
Thus they talked and ached and wept till 
sleep charmed their sorrow away. 

After this disclosure Tess nourished no 
further foolish thought that there lurked any 
grave and deliberate import in Clare’s at- 
tentions to her. It was a passing summer 
love of her face, for love’s own temporary 
sake—nothing more. And the thorny crown 
of this sad conclusion was that she whom he 
really did prefer in so passing a way to the 
rest, she who knew herself to be more im- 
passioned in nature, cleverer, more beautiful 
than they, was in the eyes of society far less 
worthy of him than the meaner ones whom 
he ignored. 


Why?” said wonder- 
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ADVANCE IN HOUSEHOLD 
ECONOMY. 


Tue improved method by which it has 
been made possible to produce pure cream 
of tartar has had an important bearing upon 
the manufacture of baking powder. By the 
process formerly employed, it was found 
impossible to remove all impurities, more 
particularly the tartrate of lime, which re 
mained to such an extent as to greatly im- 
pair the quality of the cream of tartar, and 
to interfere seriously with the strength and 
wholesomeness of the baking powders into 
which it entered. 

In the new process, which is patented and 
owned by the Royal Baking Powder Com- 
pany of New York, and exclusively em- 
ployed in its extensive tartar works, the im- 
ported crude grape acid, from which cream 
of tartar is refined, is so treated as to remove 
all vestige of tartrate of lime or other im- 
purities, giving a product before unknown 
—a chemically pure cream of tartar. 

By the employment of these superior fa- 
cilities, the Royal Baking Powder has been 
made, as the chemists all certify, ‘‘ absolutely 
pure ”’ and wholesome, as well as of the high- 
est possible degree of strength, and with an 
always uniform leavening power. It is for 
these reasons that the ‘‘ Royal” never fails 
to produce bread, biscuit, cakes, etc., that are 
light, sweet, digestible, and wholesome, the 
eating of which is not followed by indiges- 
tion or any of those physical discomforts at- 
tendant upon the partaking of improperly 
prepared food. 

The statistics show that more than half of 
all the cream of tartar consumed in the United 
States for all purposes is used in the manu- 
facture of the Royal Baking Powder. 
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FIRST AND THIRD CLASS. 


NLY those of us who have been travel- 

lers on the other side can understand all 
the distinctions between first and third class 
carriages. Between our drawing-room cars 
and our ordinary passenger cars the differ- 
ence suggested by the illustration is an im- 
possibility, for the beggar in rags, if he jour- 
neys at all in this country, is at least as com- 
fortably warmed as the best of us. Ameri- 
cans are often bewildered by these distinc 
tions, and find themselves sometimes in 
strange and uncomfortable places. An Eng 
lish artist tells a funny story of one of us, 
a distrait but charming woman, who had 
been obliged to travel for a little while with- 
out her husband. In indignation and despair 
she appealed to the artist to know what in 
her appearance had subjected her to the an- 
noyance and mortification of always being 
put into a third-class carriage, The artist 
offered to go to the station with her in order 
to discover what officials were at fault. At 
the station he learned that the little woman 
had always gone to a third-class window for 
her ticket. 

All this, however, was some time ago, be- 
fore it became fashionable among a certain set 
of people to travel third-class. A little obser- 
vation, however, would have saved much 
trouble, though robbing us of a story always 
easy to laugh over. 


THE ART OF TRAVELLING 
COMFORTABLY. 


W E are becoming more and more a nation 

of travellers. The accelerated endea 
vor and the enlarged desire of the age require 
change and a wide outlook, and as year by 
year new territory in our vast country is be 
coming accessible, we are asking, 

“To give room for wandering is it 
That the world was made so wide ?” 


Travel affords an opportunity for mental 
cultivation and enlargement as well as phys 
ical renewal, but it is a fact that these are 
not always gained, and that while the start 
is full of enthusiasm and expectancy, the re- 
turn is decidedly crestfallen. Something is 
wrong. Perhaps the mistake lay in the plan- 
ning for the journey. It may be that the 
preparations were too elaborate and absorb- 
ing, provision being made not only for prob- 
able need, but also for possible contingencies; 
and after the trunks were packed, the things 
that remained for the travelling-bag, shaw] 
strap, and basket seemed as numerous if not 
so bulky as those for which simple stowage 
had been provided. 

Women hardly realize how a thing so in- 
significant as a package may occasion anx 
iety after the nerves have been disquieted by 
weeks of caring for things. A sort of men 
tal delusion takes hold of one, that enlarges 
details to monstrous proportions, We have 
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heard of the woman who repeated over and 
over, ‘‘Big bundle, little bundle, bandbox, 
and basket.” that she might at the journey’s 
end miss nothing. There are many women 
travellers who though not enumerating their 
belongings audibly yet are conscious of men- 
tally going over the list continually until 
there is for them no rest. It were better 
by far that some want were not met than 
that such things should become a tyranny, 
and distract the mind from real enjoyment. 

The two kinds of travellers, the frequent 
and the occasional, each in her way holds 
within herself a source of discomfort. The 
sometime traveller, if not a philosophical 
person, is likely to be an uncomfortable one, 
for she is apt to be over-conscious of new 
conditions, and to imagine that the whole 
care of the journey, even to the running o! 
the train,belongs to her. Sometimes in avery 
selfish person the mania takes the form of 
the desire for exclusive personal rights, as 
when in a sleeping-car, ignorant of the fact 
that provision is made for ventilation, she 
opens the window of her section, and while 
she enjoys the fresh air, shuts her eyes to the 
fact that the one in the opposite section has 
no defence against the injustice but an ap 
peal to the porter, 

The occasional traveller when timid wears 
her fear upon her face, and proclaims it by 
every move that she makes, and look and 
manner appeal so strongly to very sensitive 
people that she becomes a trial to those who 
occupy seats in the same car. Especially 
is this the case when the fearful woman 
owns & morbid consciousness that she has 
named conscience, that magnifies the relation 
of her own deeds and misdeeds towards the 
general economy of life, and allowing her 
reason to become subject to her foreboding, 
is led to imagine a frightful accident and 
herself the Jonah of the wreck. 

A certain stalwart popular sea-captain, who 
thought no more of crossing the Atlantic 
than many do of taking a short journey upon 
land, induced his timid wife to accompany 
him sometimes upon a voyage. She belong- 
ed to the morbid self-accusing class, and ina 
storm betrayed her mental condition, tak- 
ing her Bible with her to a corner, as if it 
were a kind of fetich. The old sailor learned 
to understand the situation, and whenever 
the signs of a tempest appeared he playfully 
called out, “Run, get your Bible, wife, and 
do the repenting for all of us!” In the next 
breath his penetrating voice echoed along 
the deck, ordering everything to be made 
safe against the sweep of the on-coming 
storm. 

Among unaccustomed travellers the be 
nevolent person who has been the philan- 
thropist of her own neighborhood, carrying 
her purpose of helpfulness upon her journey, 
is apt to find confusion under the new con- 
ditions; indeed, some of the most unselfish 
women have been regarded as simple med- 
dlers, only. because they could not understand 
that they had not the same rights among 
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strangers as with those whose needs and 
characters were well known to them. 

There is another type of traveller, belong- 
ing exclusively to neither the frequent nor 
the occasional class—the woman who starts 
with the purpose of vigorously improving 
all opportunities for sight-seeing, and snatch- 
ing everything that comes in her way, 
She is a kind of vulture, with an unap 
peasable demand for material of all sorts. 
Nothing escapes her notice, and each new 
object is announced not only for the benefit 
of a companion, but also of all the other oc 
cupants of the car. 

Like all other indiscriminate gathering. 
this brings confusion, nervous unrest, and 
vapidity, and makes others uncomfortable 
There is a better way. It may be found in 
surrender to the influence of the passing 
scene, that will offer to such a mental state 
beauty and peace and a thousand dreams of 
delight. The trickling of the tiny stream 
down the rocky walls that rise above the 
track may set the memory to work, and bring 
back the brook and the long lazy summer 
day when young hope and joy seemed to 
sail on the highest cloud of the arching 
heavens, On and on the sweet picture ex 
tends itself, until the years spent amidst the 
toil and dust of life are lost in the new vi- 
sion, and at last, when the dream is broken, 
the consciousness seems to be permeated 
through and through with reneral. 

This is only one of the instances where 
nature repays us in our own coin; if we 
thrust our purpose rudely upon her, she re- 
turns to us confusion and unrest; if we wait 
like expectant children in her presence, she 
offers us all that she has, 

Comfort is a relative term. What would 
create a jarring of nerves in one might make 
no impression whatever upon another, It is 
written of the Carlyles—who, by-the-way, 
seem to have become frightful examples for 
moral writers—that Thomas, in writing to 
Jane Welsh with reference to their wedding 
journey, proposed that his brother John ac- 
company them in the coach. 

In answer the spirited Jane wrote: ‘‘ With 
respect to the journey part of the business, 
I loudly declare for running the risk of being 
stuck up part of the way (which at this sea- 
son of the year is next to none) rather than 
undergo the unheard-of horror of being 
thrown into the company of strangers in 
such severe circumstances, or possibly— 
which would be still worse—of some ac- 
quaintance in the stage-coach. For the same 
reason I prohibit John from going one inch 
of the road; and he must not think there is 
any unkindness in this.” 

The brides of this age and country hardly 
expect the privilege of an entire coach held 
sacred to that first journey under the new 
relation. Some may whisper that it would 
be pleasanter for the travelling public if it 
could be so arranged. 

So long as the best accommodations are 
open to those who can pay their price, trav- 
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elling must have its mixed conditions. The 
boors will jostle the cultivated, and the ob- 
trusive intrude upon the reserved. A lady 
may find upon reaching her section in a 
coach that the one opposite is occupied by a 
woman with several children, who soon prove 
themselves noisy, <lisagreeable neighbors. 
Their mother could hardly afford the luxury 
of a compartment for sleeping, but the state 
of her health demanded it. When at last the 
big lunch basket is opened, and the jelly 
spread bread is distributed, and the clamor 
ing little ones seem like young wolves in ap 
peasing their hunger, the well-bred lady is 
sickened by the sight and sound. If she yields 
to her disgust and abhorrence of the obtrusion, 
she becomes miserable. How shall one of this 
class, Who has delicate instincts and refine 
ment, bear such a condition without signs of 
aversion that would be discovered by the 
mother, and cause her discomfort that would 
affect not only herself, but the children as 
well? 

One whose heart has been trily refined as 
well as her mind will not lose sight of the 
possibility of injury to another's feelings 
while she tries to protect herself, as she cer- 
tainly has the right. She will bring her tact 
and wisdom to bear upon the case. She will 
tind some way by rising and walking to an 
other seat. If there is avacant one at the end 
of the car, she takes it, and looks out of 
the window to distract her thoughts from 
disagreeable occurrences; or she draws a 
book from her travelling-bag, and endeavors 
to lose herself in it. Of course the woman 
who owns two selves—who is conscious of 
the disagreeable through one, and with the 
other can stand upon a height and at once 
and successfully command the sensitive side 
through a quick and masterful reasoning— 
does not need to seek such small means of 
help; but the majority of women are not the 
fortunate possessors of this ready self-con- 
trol, and for these the simple distractions 
may be found helpful. 

We find in nature a provision for certain 
orders in the animal kingdom which is pro- 
tective through imitation. They take the 
color of their usual close surroundings, and 
thus escape becoming objects of prey be 
cause their real nature is not discovered. Re 
moving this law to a higher domain, and 
changing the sense somewhat, we find it 
working with as great force, though perhaps 
in a more occult manner. The power of 
sympathy—making ourselves, through a kind- 
ly interest, one with those who pass the same 
way, who may be unlike us in many particu- 
lars, but who have essentially the same trials, 
hopes, and fears, and to whom the same final 
destiny is open—may we not find through it 
the benefits of the protective law that always 
returns a sense of harmony for every attempt 
to recognize the likeness of soul under the 
unlikeness of manner? 

The art of travelling comfortably, what 
rules, after all, are adequate in teaching it? 
‘*Step into my study,” said a minister of a 





past generation, ‘‘and I will show you in five 
minutes the whole gospel scheme that will be 
sufficient for your salvation.” Ah, the con- 
fident divine might present in five minutes, 
or in five hundred, the whole plan of saiva 
tion, but unless it was met by the deepest 
recognition of the soul, of what avail could 
the scheme be to the inquiring one? 

Is it not true of all ability, and all condi- 
tions that depend for impulse and strength 
upon the force of the spring which has its 
source within the heart,that rules are insuffi- 
cient to create them? We may mould and re- 
fine the manner, but the principle must reveal 
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in secret to separate souls the art. And, af- 
ter all, is it possible for the woman who is in 
a chronic state of unrest and discomfort at 
home to become suddenly transformed when 
she starts upon a journey? The woman who 
frets and fidgets in the car or upon the steam- 
er has probably indulged in the same habit 
in her home; she may find herself in strange 
conditions, but she herself is not essentially 
changed. 

If she has made her home a spot where 
disquiet reigns, she will also affect the men- 
tal atmosphere upon her travels; but let us 
thank a wise Providence that offers a count- 


SEASON 


AT HONG-KONG. 


eracting influence in the woman with the 
sweet face, low voice, and gentle peaceful 
manner. Mary R. BALDWIN 


THE FIRE SEASON AT 
HONG-KONG. 

seve ER it be the work of professional 

thieves, or secret societies, or the re 
sult of the abominable carelessness shown by 
the inhabitants in the use of lanterns, crack 
ers, joss-sticks, or (irony of fate!) of the fires 
lit to scare away the fire-devils, fires in Hong 
Kong seem to have a season, and a very 





Gentlemen who belong to the 
fire-brigades drop whatever they may be 
doing when the call comes—whether it be a 
song, a supper, or a stroke at pool—jump 
into uniform, and tear off in a coolie-dragged 
ricksha to the scene of action. There is a 
rare scramble—goods being carried off in all 
directions; rushing about with lan 
terns; sikhs running to the rescue, now laugh 
ing, now seizing plunderers by their pig- 
tails; and those poor votaries of fashion, the 
gmall-footed women, at the mercy of any one 
able and willing to carry them pickapack, 
and so save their lives 


lively one 


coolies 
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8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25; Paper, 75 cts. 


ST. KATHERINE’S BY THE TOWER. 
A Novel. By Watrer Besant. Illustrated. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 25; Paper, 60 cents. 


By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 

A Lirtte Journey 1n tHE Worip. A Novel. 
Post 8vo, Half Leather, Uncut Edges and Gilt 
Top, $1 50. 

Tue Pirermace. Illustrations by C. 8. Rein- 
wart. Post 8vo, Half Leather, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Top, $2 00. 

As Wr were Sayinc. With IIlustrations by 
H. W. McVickar and Others. 16mo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 00. (Jteady Aug. 25th.). 





FOR VACATION 





THE ODD NUMBER SERIES. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental. 


Taves or Two Countrirs. By ALEXANDER KtEL- 
Lanp. Translated by Witttam ArcHeR. An 
Introduction by H. H. Boysen. With Por- 
trait. $1 00. 

Ten Taves By Francois Corrér. Translated by 
Watrer Learnep. Fifty Pen-and-Ink Draw- 
ings by ALBert E. Srerner. Introduction by 
Branper Martuews. $1 25. 

Mopern Guosts. Selected and Translated from 
the Works of Guy pe Maupassant, Pepro 
Antonio Dg ALARCON, ALEXANDER KIELLAND, 
and Others. Introduction by Gorge WILLIAM 
Curtis. $1 00. 

Tue House py tHe Mepiar-Tree. By Giovanni 
VerGa. Translated by Mary A. Craic. Intro- 
duction by W. D. Howerts. $1 00, 


Pastets 1N Prosx. (From the French.) Trans- 
lated by Sruart Merritt. With 150 Illus- 
trations (including Frontispiece in Color) by 
H. W. MeVickar, and Introduction by W. D. 
Howetis. $1 25. 

Maria: A Sourn AMErtcan Romance. By Jorce 
Isaacs, Translated by Roto Oapry. Intro- 
duction by Tuomas A, Janvier. $1 00. 


Tue Opp Numser. Thirteen Tales by Guy pE 
Maupassant. Translation by Jonarnan Srur- 


crs. Introduction by Henry James. $1 00. 
By MARY E. WILKINS. 
A New Enetanp Nov, and Other Stories. 16mo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 
A Humsie Romance, and Other Stories. 16mo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 
By W. D. HOWELLS. 
Tue Saapow or a Dream. A Story. 12mo, 


Cloth, $1 00; Paper, 50 cents. 

A Hazarp or New Fortunss. A Novel. 
Volumes, 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 
12mo, Paper $1 00. 

Annie Kitspurn. A Novel. 
Paper, 75 cents. 

Aprit Hopes. A Novel. 
Paper, 75 cents. 


Two 
Illustrated, 


12mo, Cloth, $1 50; 


12mo, Cloth, $1 50; 





LIFE OF LAURENCE OLIPHANT. 

Memoir of the Life of Laurence Oliphant and of 
Alice Oliphant, his Wife. By Margaret Oxt1- 
pHant W. OuipHant. Two Volumes. Crown 
8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $7 00. 
(in a Boz.) 

FARMING. 

By R. K. Monkrrrricx. Illustrations (by A. B. 
Frost) printed in tint. 8vo, Embossed Cover, 
$1 50. (dn a Boz.) 

SEVEN DREAMERS. 

A Collection of Seven Stories. By Anniz Trum- 
BULL Stosson. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1 25, 

FLUTE AND VIOLIN, 

And Other Kentucky Tales and Romances, 
James Lane ALLEN. With Illustrations. 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 

UNHAPPY LOVES OF MEN OF GENIUS. 

By Txomas Hircncock. Twelve 

16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 
I GO A-FISHING. 

By Wituram C. Prime. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 00; 
Paper, 50 cents. 

A FLYING TRIP AROUND THE WORLD. 
In Seven Stages. By Exizaneta Bistanp. With 
Portrait. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 
CRITICISM AND FICTION. 

By Witt1am Dean Howe iis. With Portrait. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF LINCOLN. 

Recollections of President Lincoln and his Ad- 
ministration. By L. E. Currrenpen, his Reg- 
ister of the Treasury. With Portrait of Pres- 
ident Lincoln. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Top, $2 50. 

OUR ITALY. 

An Exposition of the Climate and Resources of 
Southern California. By Cyartes Dupiey 
Warner. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, Ornament- 
al, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $2 50. 

A BOX OF MONKEYS, 

And Other Farce-Comedies. By Grace Livinc- 

ston Fugniss. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00. 


By 


Post 


Portraits. 





PUBLISHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS, NEw York. 


(8 The above works are for sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by Harrer & Brotuers, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of the price. 





READING. 


By CONSTANCE F. WOOLSON. 
Jurrirer Ligurs. A Novel. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 
Anne. A Novel. Illustrated. 16mo,Cloth, $1 25. 
For tne +-Masor. <A Novelette. Illustrated. 

16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 
East Ancets. A Novel. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 
Ropman THE Keeper. Southern Sketches. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1 00. 
CastLE NOWHERE. 
16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


JINRIKISHA DAYS IN JAPAN. 
By Euiza Runaman Scrpworr. _ Illustrated. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2 00. 
THE CAPTAIN OF THE JANIZARIES. 


A Tale of the Times of Seanderbeg and the Fall 
of Constantinople. By James M. Lup.ow, 
D.D. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


BEN-HUR: A TALE OF THE CHRIST. 

By Lew Wattack. 16mo, Cloth, $1 50; Half 
Leather, $2 00; Three- Quarters Leather, 
$250; Half Calf, $3 00; Full Leather, $3 50; 
Three-Quarters Crushed Levant, $4 00. 

TONY, THE MAID. 

A Novelette. By Braxcue Witiis Howarp. 
Illustrated by Caartrs 8. Retnnart. 16mo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00. 


A STRANGE MANUSCRIPT 
Found in a Copper Cylinder. A Romance. II- 
lustrated. 12mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25; 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 
WASHINGTON SQUARE. 
By Henry James. Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 25. 
DIANA’S LIVERY. 
By Eva Witper McGrassox. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 25. 
By CAPTAIN CHARLES KING, 
Between THE Lines. _ Illustrated. 
Cloth, $1 25. 
A War-Tivze Woorna. 
Cloth, $1 00. 


Lake - Country Sketches. 


Post 8 vo, 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, 





HARPER'S 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 


For more than forty years Harper’s New 
Monthly Magazine has been a continuous 
world’s exposition in every department of life, 
representing and developing the best literature 
and art of its time—a live magazine, “always 
improving and always reflecting with the utmost 
skill the average popular demand.” It has been 
the aim of its conductors to make it the best 
possible home magazine. 

The publishers respectfully draw attention to 
the following noteworthy features of the Mag- 
azine for 1891: 


The Great South American Series. 
By Taeopore Cuitp. With numerous illustra- 
tions from photographs, and by the best artists. 
Private Letters of Charles Dickens. 
Familiar letters to Witxre Co..ins, hitherto 
unpublished. Edited by Lacrence Hurron. 
A Novelette by W. D. Howells. 
“An Imperative Duty.” Begun in July Num- 
ber. 
A Novel by George Du Maurier, 


Begun in June Number. A story of remark- 
able power and originality. Appropriately il- 
lustrated from the author’s own drawings. 


Comedies of Shakespeare Illustrated by Abbey. 
Interesting Papers on London. 
By Wacter Besant. Amply Illustrated, 
Glimpses of Western Architecture. 
Chicago, St. Paul, and Minneapolis. 


pers. By Montcomery Scuvuycer. 
ly Illustrated, 


Sketches of Eastern Travel. 
By Constance Fenimore Woo .son. 
Sketches of the Northwest Pacific Coast. 


By Jotian Raipn. Illustrated by Freperic 
REMINGTON. 


Four Pa- 
Beautiful- 





| 





HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


Harper’s Weekly holds a position between 
the rapidly constructed daily newspapers and the 
more weighty and, of necessity, less timely month- 
ly magazines. It produces carefully, and pre- 
serves what the former glances at in passing, and 
it leads the latter in the matter of time. Writers 
whose names appear most prominently in the 
monthly periodicals contribute to Harper’s 
Weekly, and the most brilliant of the descrip- 
tive writers on the great dailies retell for it the 
news stories of the week. 

Among the former who have written and who 
are still to write short stories for Harper’s 
Weekly this year are such well-known writers 
as Henry James, Rupyarp Kirtine, W. Crark 
Russexi, Georce A. Hisparp, Georce H. Jessup, 


| Jerome K. Jerome, A. Conan Doyx, Justin Mc- 


Cartuy, and Watrrer Besant. 

The Special Supplements which are given with 
each number of the Weekly treat in literary 
and pictorial form of a great variety of subjects. 
From the development of the Great West, and 
especially of the coming Columbian Exposition, 
to the latest triumphs of applied science, from 
the evolution of the club-life of the United States 
to the latest engines for defensive warfare or the 
newest problems in international disputes, there 
have been few live questions of contemporary 
interest which have not been covered in recent 
Supplements of the Weekly. The Supplements 
will continue to be a feature. They will be varied 
by elaborately finished reproduction in two or 
three tints of some of the best work of the 
Weekly artists. 

The illustrations will be furnished by such 
well-known artists as Caartes S. Remuart, T. 
pE THULS?RUP, Freperic Remineton, W. T. Smep- 
Ley, W. A. Rogers, Coartes Granaw, and others. 

Among the especial attractions of Harper’s 
Weekly are the editorials by George Witt1aM 
Curtis, whose writings have always urged the 
purest politics and highest public service. 

The department of Amateur Sport, under the 
editorship of Caspar W. Wurrtyey, will continue 





HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Harper’s Bazar is indispensable to the well- 
dressed woman. Its weekly issues are filled with 
beautiful designs and tasteful suggestions. 
Madame Raymonp furnishes H rs Bazar 
with regular reports of Parisian styles. Our own 
artist visits Worth’s establishment, and periodi- 
cally sends us selections of the latest creations of 
that world-renowned genius in costume. Every 
alternate week you will find in Harper’s Bazar 
an Illustrated Pattern-Sheet Supplement, with 
designs from Paris and Berlin, presenting tailor- 
made gowns, bridal outfits, evening dresses, and, 
in brief, everything that a woman can require in 
the way of apparel. 

Harper’s Bazar is something besides a journal 
of fashion. It is giving the finest studies in Art 
Embroidery from Mrs. Canpace WHEELER, Mrs. T. 
W. Dewine, and the Royal School of Art Needle- 
work, South Kensington, England. It helps the 
house-keeper at every point, and it assists the 
mother in the practical duties of her life. 

Everybody enjoys good pictures. Harper’s 
Bazar gives fine reproductions of the best pict- 
ures by artists of acknowledged eminence. Many 
people buy the Bazar that they may have the 
pictures to frame. 

As for stories, it is enough to name the writers 
whose work is commanded by the Bazar. Har- 
RET Prescorr Sporrorp, Mary E. WI kivs, 
Anna Futver, Rose H. Laturop, Louise Stockton, 
Marron Harvanp, Besste Cuanpier, Lucy C. Lit- 
Lik, Rose Terry Cooke, and many others, provide 
the weekly feasts of fiction. Howarp Pyux, Wat- 
Ter Besant, and THos. Harpy are writing the 
serials this year. 

If a question on dress or etiquette puzzles you, 
send it to Harper’s Bazar to be answered in the 
column devoted to “Answers to Correspondents.” 

If you want a parlor farce, such as amateurs 
can act in with success, you will find it in Har- 

t’s Bazar. Grace L. Furniss, W. G. Van 
TassELL SurpvHen, and others write especially 
for the Bazar. 

The testimony of thousands is, “We cannot do 


PERIODICALS. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Harper’s Young People, which steadily im- 
proves in quality with each issue, has alse re- 
cently been improved in quantity by the addition 
of four pages, so that now it contains twenty in- 
stead of but sixteen pages of the most interest- 
ing and carefully-selected matter every week. 

Its current serials, both of which will run 
through October, are “Flying Hill Farm,” a 
charming story of American country life, by 
Sorniz Swett, already favorably known to young 
readers as the author of “ Captain Polly,” and 
“The Moon Prince,” by R. K. Muyxirtaick. The 
last-named story is fashioned on the lines of 
“ Alice in Wonderland,” and will prove nearly if 
not quite as fascinating to juvenile readers as 
that classic extravaganza, It is profusely illus, 
trated by Frank Verseck, while the boys and 
girls of “Flying Hill Farm” are portrayed by 
the ready pencil of Anice Barper Srernens. 

Among the short story writers who are regular 
contributors to Harper’s Young People are 
Captain Cuartes King, Kirk Munror, E. H. 
Hovusx, Taos. Netson Pace, Ricnarp Matcoum 
Jounston, Davin Ker, Tupor Jenks, Lucy C. 
Lituirz, Mary 8. McConp, and a host of others. 

During the autumn months the pages of Har- 
per’s Young People reflect the out-door and 
holiday character of the season. Marine and field 
subjects claim attention, and prominence is given, 
of course, to the sports on sea and land in which 
young people may take part or cherish an in- 
terest. Some of these seasonable articles will be 
“ An Off-Shore Cruise on a New York Pilot Boat,” 
by Kirk Munroz; “Collecting and Preserving 
Sea - Plants,” by Epmunp Cotiins; “ Porpoise 
Shooting,” by Lez J. Vance; ‘“‘ How I Became a 
Gymnast,” by an Ex-Litrix Frttow; “ My Baby 
Moose,” by W. T. Hornapay; “Famous Wheel- 
men,” by Water C. Doum, ete. The articles on 
sports are written by persons whose experience 
is a guarantee of the value of their contributions. 

An entertaining and instructive feature is the 
Puzzle Department. Prizes are offered for the 
best solutions, and each one of the contests brings 








to be an attractive feature of the paper. without Harper’s Bazar.” responses from thousands of young people. 





TERMS FOR HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 
Postage Free to all Subscribers in the United States, Canada, and Mexico. 
Harper’s Magazine, 7 Year, . $400) Harper’s Bazar, per Year, ~, $400 
Harper’s Weekly, ; ' 400 Harper’s Young People, ~“ » 200 


t®” Booksellers and Postmasters usually receive Subscriptions, Subscriptions sent direct to the Publishers should be accompanied by Post-office Money Order or Draft. 
When no time is specified, Subscriptions will begin with the current Number. 
Address : 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New York City, N. Y. 








